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between yvour musie and vou... 


Over the years, recording companies 
and instrument designers have spent 
millions of pounds to bring you more 
perfect interpretation of the world’s 
greatest music. Yet it remains true 
that the finest recording, and the most 
modern instrument, are only as good 
as the needle you place in the pick-up. 





Here, in fact, is the vital link between music and you. And that 
is why today hundreds of thousands of music-lovers, all 
over the world, prefer to use IM Long- 
playing Needles exclusively. For these 
are the needles which really do banish 
needle hiss and pick-up chatter, greatly 
improve tone, and add immeasurably 
to the enjoyment of your listening. What 
is more, IM Needles reduce record wear 
to a minimum and so enable you to keep 
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your records in brand-new condition. IM Needles are now 
available at local shops in two sizes—standard needles, or 
Miniatures for light-weight pick-ups. Price 2/- per 10 
needles (plus 11d. Purchase Tax). Try them on your own 
instrument—the difference will surprise you. 


Each IM Needle will 
play, with re-pointing, 
up to roo record sides. 
For re-pointing IM 
Standard and Minia- 
ture, and all makes of 
non-metallic needles, 
use the IM Pointmaster 
—world’s No. 1 needle sharpener. It’s faster, simpler, more 
accurate, and has already out-sold all other sharpeners 
put together. Price §s. 6d. (plus 2s. 5d. Purchase Tax). 
Special chuck for Miniature needles now included with each 
Pointmaster or can be purchased separately. 
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The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conductor: Eduard van Beinum 
Concerto for Orchestra (Béla Barték) AK 2042-6 


The Vienna Octet 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166 (Schubert) AK 2000-5 


The London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Josef Krips 
Rosamunde—Overture, Op. 26 (Schubert) K 207) 


Ossy Renardy (Violin) 

with The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conductor: Charles Miinch 

Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 77 (Brahms) AK 2055-9 


The New Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Eric Coates 

London Suite (Eric Coates) (1) Covent Garden 
(2) Westminster (3) Knightsbridge 

London Again —Suite (Eric Coates) (1) Oxford 
Street (2) Langham Place (3) Mayfair AK 2072-4 
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The Decca Record Company Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London S.W.9 


The GRAMOPHONE I 


Marcel Dupré (Organ) 
Three Chorales—No. 1 in E Major 
(César Franck) AK 2090-1 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Sergiu Celibidache 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
(Tchaikovsky) AK 2036-41 


Heinrich Schlusnus (Baritone) 

with piano accompaniment by Sebastian Peschko* 
Der Lindenbaum (Schubert) Die Post (Schubert) 
(both from ‘Die Winterreise’) K 2068 


Walter Rehberg (Piano) 

Rhapsodie Espagnole (Franz Liszt) 
(4th side) Sonetto 104 Del Petrarca 
(Franz Liszt) AK 2066-7 


Suzanne Danco (Soprano) 

with piano accompaniment by Phyllis Spurr 

Deh piu a me non v’ascondete (Bononcini) 
Amarilli (Caccini) (Both sung in Italian) K 2070 


Campoli (Violin) 
Sonata No. 4 (Partita No. 2) in D minor 


for unaccompanied violin (Bach) AK 1955-7 
(December 1948) 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris 

Conductor: Ernest Ansermet 
Scheherazade —Symphonic Suite 


(Rimsky-Korsakov) AK 1980-5 
(December 1948) 


K & AK series Price 4/9 plus 2/1 Purchase Tax 
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48 BRICKS 3ycwt 


A. W10/CS for TREBLE 


10 in. chassis with cloth suspension. 1 in. centre 
pole. 74,000 lines total flux. — .. 140/- 


B. W15,CS for BASS 


15 in. chassis with cloth suspension. 2 in. centre 
pole. 180,000 lines total flux. Resonanc 
18 c.p.s. =. re = a -- 230/- 
SEPARATOR .. + -. G5/- 


Made and Guaranteed by 
WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 
Bradford Road, Idle, Bradford 
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Whartedale vs noaliom 


now appioacs Foprocucton 


Great efforts are being made to extend the frequency range upwards in order 
to improve reproduction. An extension downwards is often more successful, 
and there is far less risk of running into distortion. True response down to 
below 30 cycles is necessary for reproduction of different tones. Magnificent 
results are possible with a non-resonant corner reflex cavity formed by 
bricks or other solid material. A crossover at 1,000 cycles and open 
mounting for the top Speaker give natural speech and music. 


We can supply all Wharfedale models and the 
book on Loudspeakers. Send for the latest 
Wharfedale catalogue. Prompt attention to For térther infor- 
all enquiries. 





mation on quality 
reproduction in 


VALLANCES *:;: 


VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. ‘LOUDSPEAKERS’ 
144 BRIGGATE LEEDS Tei. 29428-9 By G. A. Briggs 


SS pages 
and at Scunthorpe, Harrogate and Mansfield 


36 Diagrams 


5/- 
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Entertainment VALUE 


With its handsome appearance, superb 
reproduction and reasonable cost, the 
“De Luxe’’ Microgram represents to- 
day’s finest value in portable electric 
gramophones. Visit your dealer’s show- 
room to-day and judge it for yourself ! 

Crystal Pick-up, Automatic Stop and 6) in. speskertcomecee (i 


in imitation lizard-skin carrying case. 
200/250 Volts. 


Te ((OLLAR® 


Suitable for A.C. Supply 


0's 18 
Piitable Electric’ Gramophone 


Trade Enquiries to: COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, ‘BARKING, ESSEX 





















PRICE 


£19.19.0 
Plus Purchase Tox £8-12-\) 





Telephone : Rippleway 3333 
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66 The Rimington Jewel certainly does 
reveal hidden beauties in your Records” 


HE above is an extract from a letter sent to me from Mr. P. J. Holden of Kent. 

Mr. Holden, by the way, has just purchased a needle from us in response to 

my previous advertisement, and among many others he has written me a most 
interesting and encouraging letter about the results he has obtained from the jewel. 
I was especially pleased with his remark because it confirms what I claimed the 
Rimington Jewel would achieve. 


Mr. F. G. Wallace-Hadrill writing from Worcestershire has also given me 
great encouragement. I will quote from his letter..... ** When I read your 
advertisement in The Gramophone J was prepared to accept your claims with a 
pinch of salt as a bit of Advertisers licence. But as far as the improved reproduction 
is concerned I have found your claims to be wonderfully justified, and I am completely 
satisfied with the needle. It seems to me that its chief virtue lies in its ability to 
clarify inner parts, especially in choral recordings which are my chief interest. I have 
tried it on the new Decca St. Matthew Passion, for instance, and it has brought out 
details on the recording which no metal or thorn needle I have used succeeded in 
doing ..... I have also tried it on solo recordings—vocal and instrumental, chamber 
music and orchestra] music, and have never failed to be delighted with the improved 
reproduction. It has even triumphed over my old H.M.V. Celebrity recordings of 
Tetrazzini, etc., which were so worn as to be almost unplayable.” 


I have had many other letters, but space does not permit my giving further 
extracts from them. I am gratified to know that users of the Rimington Jewel 
have written back in such an enthusiastic manner about it. You will agree Readers, 
I am sure, it is one thing to advertise something one is enthusiastic about, and 
has a desire to sell, and another to have that advertisement written for you by 
an enthusiastic user of the article in question. Surely here is praise indeed and 
it warrants your serious thought.—FRED SMITH. 


Order your Rimington Jewel NOW and revolutionise your reproduction 


PRICE 9/9 . . . Postage 3d. 


RIMINGTONS 














RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - - = © Gerrard 1171 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD., 28a Devonshire Street, Marylebone, ete wa - =  Welbeck 4695 
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FLORENCE QUARTARARO 
—RAMON VINAY 
With Orchestra, cond. by Jean Paul Morel 


Perché Chiuso : La Vedi ? T’ama ? 
Both from ** Tosca’’—Puccini - - DB6857 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
With Orchestra, cond. by Alberto Erede 
Quel Guardo, ‘** Don Pasquale " *—Donizetti 
Qui la Voce, ‘‘! Puritani'’—Bellini - DB685 


JUSS! BJORLING 
With Orchestra, cond. by Nils Grevillius 
Because—d' Hardelot 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - DAI902 


GABRIELLA GATTI 
Accompanied by Gerald Moore 
Stornello—Verdi 
Dolente Immagine di Fille Mia—Bellini DAI903 
“THESE THINGS SHALL BE”’ 
treland 
The Hallé Choir & Orchestra Parry Jones 
Conducted by BARBIROLLI 
Chorus Master : Herbert Bardgett 
C3826-7 


MOISEIWITSCH 

Sonata No. 3, Op. 46—Kabalevsky - C3829-30 
JOHN HARGREAVES 

Accompanied by Gerald Moore 

Ah, Weep No More, Op. 6, No. 4: 
Op. 65, No. 5—both by Tchaikovsky 





Tears, 
B9720 


JAMES JOHNSTON 
With Wynford Reynold’s Orchestra 





Dark Eyed Sailor, trad. 

Bonny Labouring Boy - - . 69721 

(Both from ‘* Country Magazine,” broadcast by 
the B.B.C.) 









Superb 












piano 


Reflets dans l’eau 
(No. 1 of “ Images ”’, Set I) 
Debussy 
Presto — Galuppi 


DB 6859 








q H.M FHE KING 


The King to His Peoples 
Broadcast from Buckingham Palace 
by H.M. King George Vi 
on Christmas Day, 1948 
RC3832 


(Profits from this record are being paid to 
Charities nominated by H.M. the King) 











NICOLAI MALKO 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


(a) Gopak, ‘‘The Fair of Sorotchinski ''— 
Moussorgsky 
(b) The Flight of the Bumble Bee—Rimsky- 
Korsakov 
Russian Sailor's Dance (from the Ballet ‘‘ The 
Red Poppy ""—Gliere) - - - C3828 


FLORA NIELSEN 
Accompanied by GERALD MOORE 
(a) Erstes Griin—Schumann 
(b) Frithlingsnacht, ‘* Liederkreis ’’—Schumann 
Requiem, Op. 0. 7—Schumann - C3831 


PHILHARMONIA ORCH. 
Cond. by Ernest Irving 
A Selection of Vaughan Williams’ music from the 
Ealing Studios’ film ‘*‘SCOTT OF THE 
ANTARCTIC” - - - ©3834 











| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” ||| 
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The Hallmark of Cuality 
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HEDDLE NASH 
Accompanied by Gerald Moore 
Linden Lea—Vaughan Williams 
Silent Worship, ‘‘ Prolemy '’—Handel B9719 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 


Conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton 
lona Boat Song—trad. air 


Go, Lovely Rese—Eric Thiman - - B9722 
MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Cond. by George Melachrino 

Valse Bluette—arr. Melachrino 

Stardust—Hoagy Carmichael - - B9723 


TONY MARTIN 
With Earl Hagen and his Orchestra 
It's You or No One : It’s Magic 
Both featured in film ‘‘ It's Magic” - 


PERRY COMO 
With Russ Case and his Orchestra 
For You : Roses of Picardy - BD1232 
EDDY ARNOLD 
and his Tennessee Plowboys 


B9726 


Bouquet of Roses: Texarkana Baby - BDI234 
“FATS”? WALLER 
Little Curly Hair in a High Chair 
Stayin’ at Home - - BDI235 
JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Bluebird of Happiness 
Maybe You'll Be There - - BD6032 
| Never Knew an Angel Told Lies 
For You - - - - - - BD6033 
LOUIS PRIMA 
and his Orchestra 
That Certain Party : The BeeSong - BD6034 
VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 
In My Dreams: Anniversary Song - BD6035 


SWING MUSIC — 1949 SERIES ————- 
LUCKY THOMPSON 
and his Lucky Seven 

Just One More Chance 
Boppin’ the Blues - - ° ° 
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EDITORIAL 


| HAVE been having a very exciting time 
with the Electrogram De Luxe 3000 
which has been installed in my house. The 
only way in which one can venture to 
express a positive opinion about such an 
instrument is to live with it and play on it 
records with which one has long been 
familiar in the same surrcundings, and I 
am most grateful to His Master’s Voice 
for recognizing this and generously giving 
me that opportunity. 

An expert description and appreciation of 
the new instrument by Mr. Howard-Sorrell 
was provided in our June number, and I 
do not propose to repeat at second hand 
the technical details he then gave us. All 
that he said in praise of the Electrogram I 
- enthusiastically erdcrse. Let me add that 
not only does it do full justice to the latest 
recordings but it is also strictly fair to old 
ones. Obviously the latest recordings, like 
that magnificent Choral Symphony of Colum- 
bia or that superlative Firebird Suite of 
Decca, are going to make previous record- 
ings of them sound comparatively feeble 
when played on the Electrogram, but I 
have already played enough less recent 
recordings of various music to realise how 
much of their virtue we lost even on the best 
commercial instruments of earlier vintages. 

I have mentioned, on several occasions, 
the Columbia recording of Gabriel Fauré’s 
Requiem. This was published just over ten 
years ago, recorded in the Cathedral of 
Saint Jean de Lyon ard performed by a 
mixed choir and an orchestra of thirty 
with the organ. It is a work of sublime 
beauty which I have played many times on 
a variety of gramophones since I played it 
first on the electrical E.M. Ginn I had in 
Hampstead inthe year before the war, but 
I never enjoyed’ all the beauty of this 
marmoreal work until I played it.on the 
Electrogram. For the first time the organ 
and the orchestra were able to preserve a 
correct balance with the choir, and many 
subtleties hitherto missed became clear. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
great instrument is the placing of the music. 
The listener finds himself moving his eyes 
involuntarily in the direction |:is ears are 
leading him, I presume that this is achieved 
by the use of three speakers, each of which 
has a different function to perform. This 
illusion of space is most welcome, for as I 
was writing the other day the consciousness 
of music coming from a box has always been 
what I consider the gramophone’s greatest 
handicap. It was not much use releasing 


records when the music itself was still a 
prisoner. . 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Electrogram is the respect it pays to the 
““p’s”’ and “‘f’s”’ in the score. The efforts 
of conductors hitherto to mark these have 
not always been rewarded. When the 
instrument has been boosted to make the 
pianissimi clear the fortissimi have nearly 
blown the lid up. 

Take for instance the last recording of 
Holst’s Planets by H.M.V. To boost that 
up sufficiently to savour those sopranos at 
the end of Neptune meant that Mars was 
almost as loud as a German blitz and un- 
endurable except in a very large room. 
Even so, I never really savoured the dying 
fall of that ultimate soprano utterance out- 
side the concert hall until I heard it on the 
Electrogram. 

I suppose that the musical instrument 
with which most of us are best familiar is 
the pianoforte, anc I find it significant that 
the great improvement in piano tone is so 
noticeable on the Electrogram, because 
obviously the quality of every other re- 
corded instrument is equally enhanced by 
it, and here let me add how surely it searches 
out and reveals any lack of quality in the 
human voice. I have not yet been able to 
play over any of the classic acoustical 
recordings. That is a pleasure in front of 
me. Caruso, John McCormack, Battistini, 
Galli-Curci, Alma Gluck, Pol Plancgon and 
many another are waiting to be taken down 
from their shelves. It will be interesting to 
find if the Electrogram can extract some 
added beauty of recorded bel canto from that 
old horn into which they were originally 
surg. 

Once upon a time the best recorded harp 
was indistirguishable from the piano as 
recorded in those days. That difficulty was 
overcome when electrical recording was 
introduced. but I rever heard the harp so 
authentically a harp as on the Electrogram. 
Ore of my favourite recordirgs is the 
H.M.V. Mozart Concerto for Harp and Flute 
with Lili Leskire and René Le Roy as the 
soloists and Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ing. Three of the most exquisite melodies 
Mozart ever wrote occur in this Concerto, 
and I advise those who have not yet added 
these discs to their library to lose no more 
time in doing so. This recording was first 
issued in 1047, but there was a recording 
made some fifteen years ago of the same 
harpist, with Marcel Moyse as flautist and 
Coppola conducting, which was always a 
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delight on instruments far less Stradivarian 
than the Electrogram. I shall dig this old 
recording out in due course and compare 
it with the more recent one. 

The new H.M.V. Emperor Concerto is a 
triumph of recording and playing. I should 
call this Schnabel’s finest performance for 
and it displays the 
accomplishment of the Electrogram as well 
as any discs I have played upon it. We 
have had many recordings of the Emperor 
since H.M.V. gave us the first of them with 
Lamond in the same year as THE GRAMo- 
PHONE appeared. I would not have believed 
that there was any moment in this Concerto 
with which I was not familiar. Yet playing 
it through on the Electrogram for the first 
time I heard toward the end of the fourth 
side two pianissimo calls on the English horn 
I had never noticed before. They sounded 
like the ghosts of two of Napoleon’s buglers. 
Of course, when one is listening for them 
they can be heard in every electric recording 
of the Emperor, but it took the Electrogram 
to give them their due importance. Soon 
after H.M.V. brought out their first com- 
plete Piano Concerto with the Emperor 
that recording was published of Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations played by Arthur de 
Greef which was such a great joy to me. 
We have had several recordings since, those 
of Cortot and Myra Hess among them, but 
after hearing Eileen Joyce and the French 
Conservatory Orchestra under Miinch on 
the Electrogram I stand by my opinion 
expressed in the December number, that 
this Decca recording is the best yet. 

I spoke just now of the magnificent 
Columbia Choral Symphony and the super- 
lative Firebird Suite . . . Both these record- 
ings benefit immensely from being played 
on such an instrument. I so often hear 
people express a preference for the orchestral 
part of Beethoven’s last and, for me, much 
the greatest of his symphonies. I think this 
is often due to the fact that the choral part 
of the D minor does not really suit British 
singers. The words embarrass them so that 
they sound as self-conscious as they feel. 
They are happy in the Messiah or the Elijah 
because the words are biblical. In justice 
to British singers the words of the Choral 
Symphony are banal in English, and I should 
doubt if they were much better in German. 
However, most Germanic people are so 
complacent that they can mouth trash with 
conviction. The Choral Society of the 
Friends of Music in Vienna are not in the 
least embarrassed by the words and the 
result on the Electrogram is thrilling. I 
must add that the recording of the Ninth 
Symphony definitely does require a large 
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instrument if the reproduction is to be at 
all adequate. And now what about the 
Mass in D? Decca gave us a recording in 
the early ’thirties which was good for that 
date. I hear of two American recordings, 
but presumably they were not considered 
good enough for over here. I wish we 
could have a Viennese performance on the 
lines of the Choral Symphony. We have 
Brahms’ Requiem which, with all its 
beauty, does not come within measurable 
distance of the great Beethoven Mass. That 
stands on the supreme heights of music. 


The recording of Stravinsky’s Firebird 
Suite by Decca with Ansermet conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, is a 
triumph. This is obvious on any instru- 
ment. I should imagine that even on a 
small portable it would be impiessive. On 
the Electrogram it is superlative. I hoped 
for a comparable demonstration from the 
Decca recording of Petroushka, but this was 
made before Decca had perfected their 
method of recording and was a disappoint- 
ment. However, the Decca recording of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade is every bit 
as good as the Firebird. The combination 
of the new recording and the Electrogram 
made me feel that this was the first time I 
had heard Scheherazade on the gramophone. I 
was back at Covent Garden in 1911. Nijinsky 
himself danced again to the mind’s eye. I 
know that Scheherazade is really all about Sin- 
bad the Sailor and a storm at sea in which 
a ship founders. However, the music for 
me is indissolubly linked with the Russian 
ballet in which the Sultan’s wives behaved 
so badly when the Sultan himself went out 
hunting and paid the penalty when he 
came home unexpectedly early. This 
Scheherazade, conducted by Ansermet and 
played by the French Conservatory Orche- 
stra, makes all others obsolete. 


After promising myself to see what the 
Electrogram would make of Caruso and 
other great singers of the past I did dig one 
or two of those wonderful albums the 
Gramophone Exchange used to sell years 
ago bound in red, green and light-blue in 
which my earliest records have lived 
unwarped for a quarter of a century. 
Well, of course, the surface-noise was 
fierce, but apart from that the Electrogram 
seemed proud to be playing these veterans 
and, albeit with a touch of condescension, 
even took the trouble to make those old 
accompaniments sound more lik: real 
instruments than they ever sounded before. 
And the voices were superb. I played an 
aquamarine H.M.V. disc of Caruso and 
de Gogorza singing A La Luz de la Luna, a 
Spanish serenade by Anton, which was 
incomparably superior to anything a tenor 
and baritone of to-day could give us: with 
the help of the microphone. I commend 
this aquamarine disc to those on the look- 
out for fine old jewellery. I played two 
buff discs of Geraldine Farrar and Martinelli 
singing the final duet in Carmen. What an 
actress she was ! Most of our contemporary 
dramatic sopranos cannot act. I played 
Loniano, lontano, the duet in Boito’s Mefisto- 
fele, sung by Clément and Farrar, which is 
not mentioned even in the 1936 edition of 
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the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia, but is 
much better than any Lontano, lontano since. 
I played two lovely duets from Norma and 
Hansel and Grétel, sang by Alma Gluck and 
Louise Homer, and realised how lovely a 
duet between a soprano and a contralto 
can be when both of them are great singers. 
The vitality of those old discs is astcnishing. 
The singers have to contend with a tropical 
rainstorm and an accompaniment played by 
marionettes, but they are as immortally 
young themselves as the figures of Keats’ 
Grecian Urn. We have had only one singer 
in recent years whose vitality could match 
that of those singers «f thirty years ago. 
I refer to Conchita Supervia, who, alas, 
stayed with us all tao short a while. At the 
present moment the only singer I know 
whose vitality is communicated to the disc 
as Supervia’s vitality was communicated is 
Rosita Serrano. Her records are to be 
found in the Decca Internationa: List. I 
have only two of them—C16002 and 
C16003. The first has Cielito Lindo with an 
orchestral accompaniment on one side and 
Corrio Llanero with a guitar on the other. 
Nothing so gocd of their genre has ever 
been recorded. The second disc has Amo Tu 
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Yanei with guitar on one side and La Paloma 
with orchestral acccmpaniment oa the 
other. I suppose La Paloma has been 
sung and played on a couple of dozen 
records, but this recording by Rosita 
Serrano makes every other recording 
sound rather futile. I take off my hat 
to this sefiorita with the profoundest 
admiration and if the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE do nct agree with me after 
they have bought these two ten-inch discs I 
will cat that hat. However, having a great 
belief in their ability to recognise a singer of 
genius I do not think I shall be called upon 
to strain my digestion. You will not want 
an Electrogram to enjoy Rosita Serrano. 
The humblest gramophone could not play 
the bushel to the light of her vitality. Still 
I am glad I can hear her whistle, her 
guitar, her castanets, and her enchanting 
voice in the ampler air cf the Electrogram. 
Listening to her I can even forget the 
“isms”’ and “‘ists’’ of contemporary 
politics, and fancy the world is young. 


lpia Mh 





A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


(OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1948) 
BY EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


ia is better to begin with complaints than to 
end with them ; so here goes. 

(1) It is becoming increasingly common 
among the English companies to place voices— 
and indeed all soloists—far too near the mike. 
Not only does this horrible practice upset the 
balance, but it confers an unreal quality, and 
often a very nasty edge, on the voice or instru- 
ment. Compare, for instance, the Village 
Romeo (passim), where the balance is par- 
ticularly bad, with Ljuba Welitsch’s record of 
Tatiana’s Letter Scene from ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” 
where it is excellent; or the Decca set of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto with the 
new Schnabel “‘ Emperor ’’: in each case the 
first example is not a connected whole, while 
the second is. 

(2) In devising turn-overs. the inevitable 
decline in tone quality at the centre of the disc 
never seems to be considered. Again and again 
we find that where (say) side 1 might well end 
during a soft passage, leaving the crescendo and 
ensuing climax for the beginning of side 2, 
the engineers have waited until the climax is in 
full and hideous flood before breaking off the 
side ; and this when there is obviously plenty 
of room on both sides. On other occasions the 
turn-over will suggest a full close which fails to 
materialise, or leave a yawning gap in the 
middle of a significant phrase. 

(3) The recording speed nowadays is sup- 
posed to be standardised at 78; but I often 
find that at this speed the music is playing a 
semitone sharp—an alteration which affects 
the tone-colour. 

(4) In sets of classical concertos, I wish the 
label would always state who is responsible for 
the cadenza. This fact is never unimportant : 
we like to know when the author is Mozart or 
Beethoven, and when it is only Moscheles or 
Saint-Saéns pretending to be Mozart or 
Beethoven. 


(5) It would be unreasonable to blame the 
companies for employing a particular con- 





ductor to record a large number of works. But 
some conductors are more versatile than others, 
and the practice can lead to most unsuitable 
commitments, as for example the engagement 
of. Alceo Galliera to conduct Strauss’s Oboe 
Concerto—a piece of miscasting the poor results 
of which might have been foreseen. 

The problem of the reviewer continues to be 
stiffened by the discrepancy between the 
technical aims of contemporary recoyding and 
the technicians’ apparent indifference to the 
quality of the sound they produce. One has 
first to discover what is actually on the disc, 
and then to decide how much of this the 
average gramophone will reproduce. I person- 
ally use an Enock instrument for the first pur- 
pose, and a Decola for the second. If doubt still 
gnaws, I play the record on a third machine 
which tends to gloss over the coarser type of 
fault. In no case have I been able to make the 
complete set of Delius’ A Village Romeo and 
Juliet (H.M.V.) sound other than horrible— 
boxy, top-heavy, distortionate, ill sung for the 
most part, and lacking any kind of atmosphere. 
Considering the unique position of this opera 
and the unlikelihood, for many years to come, 
of another complete recording, the wasted 
opportunity is vexing to a degree. The French 
manage these things better—or so it would 
seem, to judge by the extremely clever and 
beautiful recording of Ravel’s L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges (Col.). This little work has the power 
to enhance every hour of our day with memories 
of its humour and poetry. I never tire of playing 
it. Though a much earlier work, Shéhérazade 
also shows Ravel at his most imaginative. I 
like Suzanne Danco’s cool yet expressive 
delivery ; but the recording (Decca) hardly 
makes the most of the delicate, expensive 
orchestration. The other Scheherazade—that of 
Rimsky-Korsakov—comes off better in this 
respect ; indeed, the latest set (Decca) is a 
remarkable achievement all rouad,. whatever 
one may think of the music. Remarkable, 
because it approximates quite closely to what 
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we might hear in the best place in a concert 
hall. And here I must emphasise that whenever 
I praise a recording it is for resonance, and for 
a proper sense of distance—space and _ per- 
spective —which heJps also to preclude dis- 
tortion. Too many discophiles are getting used 
to sitting as it were bang in the middle of the 
orchestra or wedged underneath the piano, or 
between a singer’s front teeth. Music is not 
meant to be let off immediately into our ears 
and cannot please if it is so recorded as to 
sound like this. The new set of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony (H.M.V.) is a case in point. 
We may be astonished to find that a gramo- 
phone can make so ferocious a din, but to 
pretend that such a recording is true to the 
music seems to me abusive. The same composer’s 
Sixth Symphony, in its latest recording (Decca), 
is not open to the same charge, although it is 
drier than Decca’s Paris recordings used to be : 
but his conduct of the second movement makes 
me feel that M. Miinch does not really under- 
stand this symphony, which has been better 
recorded in the past (by Furtwangler) and will 
probably be so again before very long. The 
Turin recording of Mendelssohn’s  J/talian 
Symphony (Decca) is a model of “ room tone ”’ 
(and an admirable performance, too) ; so are 
the Viennese sets of Beethoven’s Ninth (Col.) and 
Third (H.M.V.) Symphonies, although I think 
few will agree with Furtwangler’s sleepy tempi 
and extravagant rubato in the Evoica. Apart 
from Hans Hotter’s barking solo, and some 
little distortion in the upper register, the 
new Ninth is as satisfying and authoritative as 
Schnabel’s latest recording of the Emperor 
Concerto. Such works as these are staple fare, 
but they are too big to be recorded very often, 
so that a substantial success comes as a relief. 
Some details of Schnabel’s performance seem 
to me questionable. In the first movement he 
pedals the double-octave passage so heavily 
that it sets up a kind of background hum ; and 
I can see no reason for hurrying the ripple of the 
downward figure which leads to the final 
cadence. On the whole, however, the majesty 
of the conception is most compelling. 

In Karol Szymanowski the hypersensitive 
dreamer was apt to get the better of the musical 
architect. A hostile critic might describe the 
First Violin Concerto as_ self-indulgent and 
hysterical. He might point out the folly of 
laying all your cards on the table at once—of 
piling Pelion on Ossa—of compelling a solo 
violin to maintain quite so high a tessitura, 
page-after page. He would be justified in saying 
all this ; but if we let him put us off the work, 
how much we shall miss! For a_ fabulous 
palace of sound invites us here. The lights and 
colours are intoxicating, the hangings soft and 
rich, and a voice as distinguished as it is 
rapturous greets us from the top of the grandest 
possible staircase. In its way this is a great 
violin concerto, and only a musical Puritan 
would blame it for expressing the sensuous 
ecstasy of a Byzantine imagination. To say that 
it receives a performance and recording worthy 
of its complexities, would be an understate- 
ment. Eugenia Uminska’s management of the 
solo is extremely impressive, and the enormous 
orchestral climaxes are recorded in such a 
manner that the closely woven chromatic 
harmony never coagulates. This important 
issue deserves the epithet ‘ wonderful.” 
Would that I could say the same of Columbia’s 
second shot at the Haydn Trumpet Concerto! 
The rather dull first movement is included, 
this time ; but both performance and recording 
of the whole work are sadly inferior to the 
Eskdale/Goehr disc, which won all hearts ten 
years ago and still sounds as well as ever. Harry 
Mortimer’s trumpet has a nasal tremolo that is 
quite unsuited to the music, and an unpleasant 
recording does not improve the effect of some 
very perfunctory orchestral playing. 
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I notice that my colleagues seem on the whole 
hostile to the latest version of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto (Col.) ; viewing it as an assault. 
Probably it is all recorded at somewhat too 
high a level—though actual distortion is notice- 
able only in some parts of the Finale; and 
Dinu Lipatti’s solo has been criticised as cold 
and unduly virtuose. Certainly it is extremely 
brilliant, with the luminous outline which is so 
typical of this pianist. But the habit of regarding 
the work itself as an intimate, “ chamber ’”’ 
concerto, especially suited to the virtues of 
female pianists, is surely as mistaken as to 
regard Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto (the work of 
a similar order of imagination) in the same 
light. There is no indication that Schumann 
himself held any such view. What we desider- 
ate in the soloist is, above all, a sensitive 
attitude to the changing moods of the first 
movement. This, it seems to me, M. Lipatti 
displays in perfection. In the Intermezzo the 
discussion is conducted with grace and urbanity 
and a proper degree of sentiment on both sides. 
The Finale takes us into the open air. Here the 
sense of irresistible forward movement is para- 
mount, and I have never heard it more effort- 
lessly conveyed. This interpretation may not 
be to everyone’s taste, but I should have 
thought it indisputably more vivid than any 
other available on disc. 

hamber music issues were disappointing. 
The Schubert Trio, Op. 99; the Mozart 
Quartet in C major (K465); the Beethoven 
Violin Sonata, Op. 96, and ’Cello Sonata in D 
major, Op. 102: all these have been so much 
more subtly played, and more agreeably 
recorded, in the past. That fine violinist, 
Alfredo Campoli, has received an ovation, in 
which I would prefer not to strike a churlish 
note,:for his rendering of Bach’s D minor Partita 
(Decca). I must, however, own that I find 
Menuhin’s performance (H.M.V.) more classi- 
cal in style, infinitely more flexible in tone and 
expression, and more spaciously recorded. 

The piano, as a solo instrument, was more 
worthily represented, although that master- 
piece of compression, Chopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor, received a rather flashy and superficial 
treatment from Malcuzynski (Col.). Two 
Beethoven Sonatas—Op. 31, No. 3 in FE flat major 
(Backhaus : H.M.V.) and Op. 109 in E major 
(Denis Matthews : Col.)—are played with great 
understanding and supersede previous record- 
ings ; and Albert Ferber’s sensitive handling of 
Schubert’s little Sonata in A major, Op. 120 
(Decca), merits (I now think) higher praise 
than I gave it at the time. One of the difficulties 
of record reviewing is that solo performances in 
especial do not always reveal themselves at 
once, either for good or for ill ; but, even after 
frequent repetition, score in hand, I cannot find 
anything seriously wrong with Rubinstein’s 
record of Poulenc’s Napoli (H.M.V.). It is true 
that the A flat minor episode in the Finale looks 
as if it ought to be played a good deal more 
slowly and dreamily than the rest of the piece ; 
but it is marked Au mouvement—an unequivocal 
indication that Poulenc does not want the 
passage sentimentalised. Rubinstein’s playing 
throughout is clear and scintillating, and the 
piano tone is unusually well realised. 


Vocal recording—so chancy nowadays—has 
produced little that we should wish to hear 
twice. Mme Flagstad’s grand, but rather 
frigid, Isolde and Briinnhilde \H.M.V.), no doubt; 
Ljuba Welitsch’s superh Tatiana (Col.), for 
certain; and perhaps Erich Kunz’s record 
(Col.) of Mozart’s Non pii andrai (Figaro) and 
Papageno’s second song (Zauberfléte), because 
the style is impeccable, the voice rich and 
beautiful, and the recording very well balanced. 
Many other operatic arias and duets have been 
more or less adequately sung and recorded ; 
but such things—unlike symphonic and chamber 
music-—depend so much on a perfect integra- 
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tion of voice and personality that a mere 
“ standard ”’ rendering quickly becomes weari- 
some. The Viennese set of Brahms’ Liebeslieder 
Walzer, Op. 52 (Col.), does not enter this 
category ; but, in spite of some lovely individual 
singing, and a most agreeable recording, I 
cannot help thinking it an error of judgment to 
entrust a work of this kind to opera singers. 

The H.M.V. Special List could not be called 
well set out, because there is no index of com- 
posers ; but the time required to peruse it will 
not be wasted. There is much important stuff 
here, and some very distinguished performers. 
A good many sets that were available before 
the war—Bruckner’s Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, 
Nadia Boulanger’s famous Monteverdi album, 
memorable performances of standard classics by 
the Busch, Budapest and Pro Arte ensembles— 
emerge. from eclipse ; and two masterpieces— 
Bart6k’s Violin Concerto and Sonata for Solo 
Violin—are issued for the first time. The latter, 
a severe but profoundly beautiful work in 
direct descent from Bach, is faultlessly. played 
by Yehudi Menuhin, who is also the soloist in 
the Concerto. Here the recording, although 
good by American standards, leaves something 
to be desired in the matter of balance and bass 
response. Bach and Schubert find Edwin 
Fischer at the height of his powers ; there is an 
extremely tasteful performance of Strauss’ early 
but attractive Violin Sonata, by Ginette Neveu and 
Gustaf Beck ; Bernac and Poulenc collaborate 
unerringly in the latter’s song cycle, Tel jour tel 
nuit—a miniature Dichterliebe of considerable 
charm—and in Debussy’s Ballades de Villon ; and 
among the singers represented I should call 
attention to Jolanda di Maria-Petris, a soprano 
of impressive attainments, whose singing of 
Pizzetti’s J Pastori and Marcello’s Quella fiamma 
is peculiarly moving. As might be expected, 
the quality of recording varies widely among 
these special issues, but none of those I have 
mentioned possesses the grosser moderv faults. 





JOAQUIN TURINA 
(December, 1882-January, 1949) 


By the recent death of Turina, Spain has 
lost one of her last remaining senior composers. 
Of the same generation as Falla, Turina 
differed widely in style from his greater con- 
temporary, but like him based much of his work 
on Spanish national idioms (and not merely 
those of colourful Andalusia—-he was, for 
example, much attracted by the swaying 5/8 
rhythm of the Basque Zortziko). It is less than 
fair to call his music “ picture-postcard 
Spanish.”’ though it is true that the picturesque 
always made an appeal to him ; and it should 
be remembered that at the time when he 
emerged as a composer Spain was virtually a 
musical terra incognita, and national traits of 
melody and harmony had not yet been turned 
into the clichés we now know too well. 

Like most other Spaniards of his day, he had 
studied in. Paris—-at the Schola Cantorum, 
under Vincent d’Indy—-and the formalising and 
romanticising of his style may perhaps be 
traceable to that sojourn. He was a good 
chamber music pianist, as well as having a 
reputation as a critic and teacher, though the 
works by which he is best known are for 
orchestra—the brilliant Danzas fantdsticas and 
the Procesién del Rocio, and the short Rapsodia 
sinfonica for piano and orchestra. All these 
have been recorded : his chamber music, which 
some judges consider his best work, is repre- 
sented on discs only by the Oracién del Torero 
(though surely the 1927 Piano Trio would make 
an attractive issue ?) ; and record collectors: 
may remember also two delicate piano: pieces 
played by Ricardo Viiies, a Fandanguillo 
recorded by Segovia, and two songs sung by 
Supervia. LS. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


OME of the smaller companies are taking up 

the repertorial slack. Vox, which always had 
initiative in repertoire, has released four interest- 
ing sets. Most ambitious is the Diabelli Varia- 
tions of Beethoven, played by the American 
pianist Leonard Shure. A relatively young 
man, Shure nevertheless plays this gnarled work 
with confidence, skill and frequent sensitivity. 
With thoroughness, also, he takes every repeat, 
carefully observes every note value and second 
ending. Perhaps more interesting, because 
virtually unknown, is the Vox recording of an 
early (1784) Beethoven Piano Concerto in E flat, 
played by Orazio Frugoni and the Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Paray. This 
work was first published in 1890, from the piano 
reduction. The latter has instrumental cues, 
so that the band of musicologists who recon- 
structed the orchestral parts had something 
upon which to work. It all sounds faithful 
enough. In any case the music, being the pro- 
duct of a fourteen-year-old boy, is not too 
important. Haydn predominates, which is no 
more than one would expect. There is much 
fluency in the writing, though ; and in at least 
one spot (toward the end of the slow movement) 
there are hints of what was to come. The 
performance here is excellent. 


The third Vox recording is the Fauré Ballade 
for piano and orchestra, played by Gaby 
Casadesus with the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Rosenthal. A recording of the music was 
needed, since the old Marguerite Long set, 
virtually obsolete, was the only example in 
American catalogues. Mrs. Casadesus (she is 
the wife of the pianist Robert) gives a clean, 
precise, rather unimaginative performance. 
Finally, there is the Beethoven Septet, Op. 20, 
played by the Pro Musica Chamber Group (an 
ensemble of French musicians headed by the 
violinist Henri Merckel). The performance 
here is magnificent—faithful in balance, lyric 
in conception, light in execution. It might be 
added that Vox seems to have overcome its 
early recording difficulties, for all of the above 
reproduce faithfully, and the surfaces are quiet. 


Two chamber works include the Brahms C 
minor Piano Quartet, Op. 60, played for Mercury 
by Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano), Alexander 
Schneider (violin), Milton Katims (viola) and 
Frank Miller (cello) ; and a first recording by 
Columbia of Hindemith’s Quartet in E flat (1943), 
played by the Budapest Quartet. The last 
recording of the stormy Brahms work dates back 
many years, making Mercury’s competently 
played album all the more welcome. As for the 
Hindemith composition, it was composed for 
the Budapest group, who play the difficult score 
with understanding. The music is completely 
anti-sentimental—powerful but angular, intel- 
lectual and (like most intellectuals) anything 
but pretty. It’s like a dose of evil-tasting 
medicine ; you don’t like to take it down, but 
once you finally get it through your system you 
find it’s good for you. 


Victor’s current list includes Rachmaninov’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini, played by 
Artur Rubinstein and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Siisskind. This ultra-brilliant, 
truer-than-life recording was released in Eng- 
land last year ; no comment is necessary. A pair 
of Schumann recordings brings the Etudes 
*. Symphoniques played by Alexander Brailowsky 
a little stiffly, with some mannerisms, yet some- 
how with authority ; and Nos. 3, 4, and 7 of the 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12, played by Ania Dorfmann. 





The excerpts are Grillen, Warum? and Traumes- 
wirren, all sensitively delivered, all an acute 
reminder that no complete version is available. 

Has anybody ever compiled statistics on what 
symphony has been most recorded ? Dvorak’s 
New World must be well among the leaders ; 
offhand I can think of over thirteen versions. 
Stokowski has recorded it twice previously, and 
now comes a third attempt, on plastic discs, 
with “ his”? orchestra. In many respects it is 
the best of the three, but listeners with accurate 
ears are not going to like his tamperings with 
the orchestration, a noticeable example being 
the addition of a tam-tam. There are two 
Mendelssohn releases. One is the Ruy Blas 
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Overture, forcefully conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux with the San Fransisco Orchestra; the 
other is a suite from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music—the Overture, Nocturne, Inter- 
mezzo, Scherzo, Wedding March and Finale— 
played by Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony. 
The finale is, I believe, a first recording in its 
original form; it is scored for chorus and 
soprano solo, and uses material from the Over- 
ture. What Toscanini does is amazing, and the 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale have a rigid 
perfection that may be just a trifle chilly but is 
the sort of chill that Greek marbles, ever- 
beautiful, throw off. 


Mention should also be made of Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, played for 
Columbia by Claudio Arrau and the Little 
Orchestra Society conducted by Thomas K. 
Scherman. This is, apparently, the only re- 
cording of the work with orchestra: Chopin 
threw into the Polonaise (the Andante Spianato 
is a solo) a few timid orchestral sounds which 
Scherman conducts with equal timidity. 
Arrau’s playing is nimble-fingered, sprightly, 
accurate and flexible. Plenty of bravura, too ; 
not the kind that breaks the piano down, but 
none the less evident. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Opera in Italy, by Naomi Jacobs and James 
C. Robertson. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

This is a perfect partnership of taste and 
enjoyment. James Constable Robertson for- 
tunately met and made friends with Naomi 
Jacobs before his ever to be lamented death in 
the Mediterranean (but where else would he 
have chosen to die ?). He was lost in H.M.S. 
Barham, November 5th, 1941. After bombard- 
ing the city of Genoa, he and other officer 
friends had listened in to opera in that city the 
same evening, and that was nothing unusual. 
““T have many Italian friends ashore here ’’ 
(this would mean Alexandria), he wrote to me, 
and he did not have to conceal his sympathy 
for the Italians from his fellow-officers, which 
fact assured him that the fight was for tolerance 
and kindliness and the other things that make 
life worth living. 

He was a great friend of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and on all his many visits to Italy he sent letters 
of critical enthusiasm to us, as well as most 
excellent articles, amusing and always free 
from the slightest suggestion of musical priggish- 
ness. These articles and parts of the letters are 
published in Opera in Italy. They merge 
excellently with Miss Jacob’s spirited narrative, 
which takes us to the opera in her most en- 
livening company, and by the end of the book 
we know every opera house in Italy that is of 
any consequence. Splendid photographs of 
the great theatres delight the eye. The most 
exciting is perhaps the return of Toscanini to 
the Scala, Milan, after his long absence in 
America (from the first he could not bear 
Mussolini). He stands in his usual simple 
attitude facing the huge audience on its feet 
and applauding with obviously _ heartfelt 
enthusiasm. 

Naomi Jacobs takes us round the opera 
houses in the first part of the book, Jimmy 
Robertson’s comments and criticisms and his 
notes on individual operas fill the middle, and 
Miss Jacobs winds up with short biographies of 
the Men who wrote the Operas. So there is every- 
thing for the Italian opera enthusiast, excellently 
presented. Both have the light touch so urgently 
needed in musical literature, and there is only 
one complaint from me. 

There are so many misprints in the Italian 
text that I implore Miss Jacob to go through 
the book before the next edition comes out. 
Ebezza delicio will not do ; nor will the confusion 
between and and is, brought about by misplaced 
accents. Nor will Solenore in Quest’ Ore, hardly 
recognisable as Solenne in quest’? ora from La 
Forza del Destino. That is on page 129, which is 
peppered with little slips, for which of course 
neither author is responsible. 

This is not to cavail but to implore, for the 
book is so good, so appealing to lovers of Italy 
and Italian opera, that it is not fair to it nor 
to its authors, especially the one to whose 
memory it is dedicated, to allow one flaw in the 
Italian text. Fg. 





A REUNION AT ABBEY ROAD 


It was a small reunion on January 2ist in 
No. 3 studio, but a delightful and historical 
meeting of the two men who had made the first 
disc record in this country fifty years ago. 
Fred Gaisberg at a Steinway grand and Percy 
Honri with a large concertina made a record 
under modern conditions of the impromptu 
Happy Darkies, which half a century ago they 
had recorded on a Beckstein upright and a 
concertina respectively in the first studio of 
The Gramophone Company on the first floor 
of No. 31 Maiden Lane (then the Coburn 
Hotel). The original 7-inch disc, of which no 
copy has yet been traced, was one of six con- 
certina solos included in the first Christmas list 
in 1898. 
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Rodzinski 


conducting the 


PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

OF NEW YORK 


Prokofiev — 
Symphony No.5 


in B Flat 


Ten Parts - - - - - - LX 1187-51 
\uto-couplings LX 8650-4 








PAUL 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Lohengrin — Wagner — Act 1 Prelude. 
Two Parts - - - - - - = LX1153 


ERNEST IRVING 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Lés Sirenes — Berners — Ballet Music. 
Two Parts - - - - - - - DX1542 


JOSEF KRIPS 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Pizzicato Polka; Radetzky March—Strauss 
DB 2485 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 


If my songs had wings—Hugo - 
Charming Chloe—Burns~ - 


*}pe 2489 
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ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 


VIOLIN 


Piéce en forme de Habanera— Ravel ; 


Allegro— Fiocco 


DB 2488 








LILY PONS 
with the Columbia Concert Orch 
conducted by Andre Kostelanetz 
Zemire et Azor—Greiry—La Fauvette avec 
ses petits. Two Parts- - - - LX 1152 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Sonata in F Minor (“ 


—Beethoren Op. 57. Six Parts 
Auto-couplings DX 8325-7 


TANO FERENDINOS 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra 
Covent Garden 
conducted by Stanford Robinson 
La Favorita— Donizetti—Act 4. Spirto 
Gentil; Marta — De Lauzieres — Act 3. 
M’appari tutt? amor - - - - DX 1546 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Jascha Heifetz (violin), Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Beecham): Concerto in D 
major, K218 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB6678- 
80 (12 in., 25s. 103d.). Auto DBg336-8. 


This concerto, like Mozart’s four others for 
violin, was written in 1775, when he was only 
nineteen, and was modelled, structurally as 
well as thematically, on a work by Boccherini 
of about ten years earlier. It is, however, 
typically and triumphantly Mozartian in style, 
and was always referred to affectionately by its 
composer as his ‘‘ Strasbourg concerto ’’—on 
account of the gavotte and musette themes 
inserted into the Rondo, which seem to have 
been popular Strasbourg dance tunes. This 
last movement, with its intriguing main theme, 
partly in slow 2/4 and partly in gay 6/8 time, is 
altogether delightful ; and the slow movement 
is one of Mozart’s most lovely outpourings of 
melody. 

The names of Beecham and Heifetz asso- 
ciated in Mozart will inevitably act as a magnet, 
and readers may have noticed in the Letter 
from America last month a mention of this 
issue as having “ style and colour.’’ Certainly 
it has plenty of colour: the solo violin is, as you 
would expect; full and rich and_ brightly 
focussed ; the orchestra, which accompanies 
admirably, shows vitality in abundance. The 
whole thing, in fact, might be typically Ameri- 
can—lively, ardent, sleek, glossy, like those 
shiny opulent magazines or motor-cars. But 
style ? Well, that’s another question. 

To my way of thinking, this high-powered, 
flashy style is more suited to mechanics than to 
music. Why, for a start, must everything be 
played at such a speed ? Heifetz will not accept 
Beecham’s opening tempo, but impatiently 
forces the pace on his very first entry ; there is 
no restfulness in the Andante (turned here into 
a cheerful Allegretto) ; and in the finale what 
should be Andante grazioso is far too perky, and 
the ma non troppo of the Allegro marking totally 
ignored. Heifetz treats the finale as if it were 
Mendelssohn’s, not Mozart’s. Then another 
question—should the solo violin play (and be 
recorded) almost in chamber proportions, or is 
he to be an arc-lit Empress Hall soloist ? By 
the same token, is the orchestral scale of values 
to be that of Mozart’s own time or that of the 
modern symphony orchestra ? How loud, in 
other words, is forte ? 

Now I submit that the answers to these 
questions are immediately apparent if one 
compares this recording with that made by 
Szigeti—and_ the comparison is particularly 
valid in that the conductor in that version was 
also Beecham (then with the London Phil- 


harmonic). At the soberer pace there adopted, 
Beecham had time to linger lovingly over every 
detail, shaping and refining each phrase ; the 
perfect proportions of soloist and orchestra 
showed up the exquisite workmanship of the 


concerto ; and the slow movement was moving 
almost to the point of tears. That was an 
artistic performance which still never fails to 
delight : to my mind the present version is just 
a slick professional job not to be considered on 
the same level. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Kletzki) : Prelude 
to Lohengrin, Act 1 (Wagner). Columbia 
LX1153 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

There is scarcely a work more difficult to 
record than this Lohengrin Prelude: to obtain 
a proper balance within the much-divided 
violins and to present a clarity of movement 
consistent with creating an atmosphere of 
mystical sonority calls for both precision and 
emotional playing from the orchestra and the 
most delicate adjustment by the recording 
engineers, Nor is there a work which suffers 
more from the interruption caused by changing 
over: this mood of rapt contemplation of the 
mysteries of the Grail calls for a sense of time- 
lessness which is rudely shattered by the 
necessity of stopping and starting again. It is 
curious how Wagner returned to the theme of 
the Grail, thirty years after Lohengrin, in 
Parsifal (whose son Lohengrin proclaims him- 
self to be), and there are pre-echoes of the 
Parsifal bells in this Prelude. 

This recording ranks high. The balance of 
the strings is excellent throughout, the rich 
warmth of the brass at the climax is most 
satisfying, and the compromise between perfect 
clarity and the suggestion of dim, religious 
light is more successful than in the Hallé 
version (which is too woolly) or in the recent 
Ziirich recording (which is too sunlit and open- 
air). There are, however, one or two lapses 
from perfect unanimity in the searching string 
opening; and at letter B, after the climax, the 
cymbals enter before the beat. L.S. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Ernest Irving) : 
Ballet Music, “‘ Les Sirénes ” (Berners) . 
Columbia LX1542 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

The sides are designated Waltz and Habanera 
and Forrucca. 

There is nothing fresh to say about this com- 
poser’s talent. He seems here not to be con- 
cerned with parody or pastiche. His waltz is 
straightforward, making no high claims, I feel : 
just a bright tune with scarcely any quirks ; 
accomplished swirling about in many a gentle 
Viennese backwater... No harm in going to 
Berners to learn ‘‘ what song the sirens sang.” 
He has the recipe off to a T. Naturally, on the 
second side we think of Falla (he has a farrucca 
in the Three Cornered Hat). Opulently scored, 
these dances will please everybody, I think. 
The detail as well as the bulk of tone comes out 
well in this crisp, alert performance. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New 
York (Rodzinski): Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat (Prokofiev). Columbia LX1147-51 
(12 in., 438. 14d.). Auto. LX8650-4. 

In an open letter to his American friends 
late in 1945 Prokofiev told of composing this 
symphony the year before, and first conducting 
it at the Moscow Philharmonic. He felt it “a 
very important occasion,”’ for it marked his 
return, after a long interval of sixteen years, to 
the symphonic form. “TI regard the fifth 
symphony as the culmination of a large period 
of my creative life. I conceived it as a symphony 
of the greatness of the human it,’ he wrote. 
Koussevitzky has also recoft it, I see from 
the American Record Guide. I have not seen the 
score. The first movement, on this my first 
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acquaintance, seems to’ combine aspiration. 
dignity, a limited lyricism, and that rather 
anxious-sounding chirpiness that so often makes 
one wonder how deeply Prokofiev feels, and 
how far he can let himself go. The recording is 
notably clean, well-bound, keeping safely 
within the limits of tone that even a smallish 
instrument can convey. It is the quality of the 
emotion that seems a bit shrill. On the other 
hand, one can agree that the composer’s tech- 
nical means nearly always are well suited to 
his thought. He is in that sense consistent, and 
(so far as that aspect goes) convincing. I do 
not find the general building so satisfying. This 
opening movement is not very quick : it is solid, 
rather sectional—so I feel on first acquaintance. 
My friend Peter Reed, of the A.R.G., quotes 
some remarks by Nestyev, who considers the 
movement “one of epic Russian heroism.” 
There is nothing at all difficult for the ear ; the 
sentiment is not obscure, but’ Prokofiev’s 
manner and method, his orchestration and 
harmony, seem to minimise emotion. Warmth 
is lacking ; is it unconscious inhibition, or an 
eye (ear) to what he may more or less ome 
feel as ideological necessities ? Probably his 
temperament is just short of the needful 
expansiveness, geniality, depth, or recklesamess. 

The scherzo is a happy piece, in the dapper 
style we enjoyed in the “ Classical ”’ symaphony, 
though not of course with any classical 
implications, here. I think the composer is 
happiest when he can trot along like this: his 
accomplishment (I doubt if his talent, on the 
whole, deserves a much higher designation) is 
clear, his style direct ; and in this scherzo he 
adds a bit of middle-section sentiment—as 
much as we can reasonably expect from him. 
His scoring always sounds more apt in his 
quick movements. For the slow movement 
Nestyev, it seems, has the words “ funereal- 
tragedy.’’ The composer is at his broadest and 
probably his thoughtful best; but his par- 
ticular brand of human feeling never comes 
very close to some of us ; and I doubt whether 
his harmonic system, consistent and often 
tautly effective as it is, can sufficiently back up 
his emotions. There are moments of older- 
Russian expansion, as at the start of side 7, and 
a touch of older phraseology too: one thinks of 
the eternal peasantry. This kind of handling 
is thoroughly effective, and I would not give 
the impression that the rest of the music is 
uninteresting. There is nothing dim. er unstylish 
about it, but always (I feel) some little distance 
between the composer’s spirit ane that of the 
men of other lands who have won and 
appreciation. It may be just that his intensity 
isn’t keen enough, most of the time: that he 
lives on the surface. On this side 7 he seems to 
be burning at his highest pitch. He soon goes 
back to his singing, in a style thoughtful rather 
than intense. When he has sung, how much has 
he made us feel ? Side 8 is perhaps a good test. 
(We remember that it is not only the composer 
who may be on trial ; his hearers may or may 
not be fit vessels ; the longer we live the more 
modest we need to be: not fearful about coming 
to some kind of at least interim judgment, but 
mindful ever of the truth that not all of us are 
fit for every kind of art.) 

There is a good deal to absorb in this move- 
ment, which I find, on first acquaintance, muek 
more interesting than the first. The pete = 
in a more intimate, warm, tender way, re 
the beginning of the work, but soon turning to 
the bustling, worldly manner which seems’ 
of all to suit Prokofiev’s talent. He hy ae 
deep: I] doubt if he can, but his 
skimming is stylish, gay, eupeptic. This finale 






is attractive in its skittish way ; tuneful, 
without any for even the timid ear. 
There are man} felicities of tone through- 


out the recon’: bits of w ind ‘play in 
particular. It would, T think, not be difficult to 
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make some of the music sound shrill; Proko- 
fiev’s orchestration is apt to be edgey. The 
discs provide felicity for the ear, on the reason- 
able scale of tone which I am always glad to 
meet. Records can be more “ brilliant’: a 
word which to my | mind ought often to be 
replaced by “ noisy.” For a a com- 
poser, like Prokofiev, endowed with the par- 
ticular kind of sportiveness that he can so well 
deploy, this size of recording seems to me just 
right. 


QOssy Renardy (violin): Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam (Miinch) ; 
Concerto in D major, Op. 77 — . 
Decca AK2055-9 (12 in., 34s. 2d.). 

An exceedingly smooth production, in both 
playing and recording. The dolce tone is cap- 
tured. The violinist is sensitive, pure, rhythmic. 
Bigger volume would not please me more. 
Side 2, for example, seems perfectly to pre- 
serve the intimate, affectionate Brahms. I have 
rarely heard so soft a recorded accompaniment. 
Does this lose a little warmth ? Some may feel 
that in the f parts more tone is wanted. I should 
not object to it: but so many recordings tend to 
overload. I am inclined to be pleased with one 
—especially of a loved work—in which I can 
make my own mental-spiritual adjustments if I 
want to, without being bludgeoned by excessive 
volume. I find the colours more stimulating and 
convincing when not daubed on cinematically. 
Just ‘what everyone is doing, in some records, 
who can say ? Nor can one when the par- 
takers are unknown. If this recording seems on 
a small scale, there are plenty of bigger ones. 
Its’ purity and ‘water-colour gentleness com- 
mend it. The light, sweet blend in the opening 
of the second movement is unusually tender. 
Reticent, if you like, too. One has to feel, for 
oneself, behind the notes. This dreamiest of 
slow recordings has a curious power. In the 
finale, I am prepared for others to cry for more 
tone, pungency, while myself enjoying the 
finesse quite as much as I could relish the 
easily-obtainable threefold volume on a boosted- 
up record. I like very much this gentle, 
artistic recording of the work. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sergiu 

Celibidache). Symphony No. 5 in E 

‘minor, Op. 64 (Tchaikovsky). Decca 
AK2036-41 (12 in., 41s.). 

There..is in the general Decca tone now a 
developed quietness that I enjoy. Gramophony 
has: been getting. too loud for my liking. Those 
who, have been used to over-pungency may 
like. to.savour such records as this and the 
Brahms. concerto, and consider which they 
prefer. Naturally, the work itself is pondered, 
its. essence and needs. I have not heard this 
conductor in a hall ; high praise has been given. 
We need fresh minds ; those of some of our own 
men are decidedly time-worn. The treatment 
of the first side is interesting ; no Herr Smaschen- 
grab here: rather cat-and-mouse play. It is 
worth savouring. On the whole, I prefer, in a 
work of this substance, to get on with it ; but 
I’m pleased to be offered another way of looking 
at the old oleograph, which itself is time-worn. 
Probably I can’t now be excited by it ; all the 
more (in one way) do I like to have something 
fresh offered. Yet this seems a rather muffled 
reading: partly, in actual tone, and partly in 
the approach. It has flavour, and that is the 
chief thing. The effects are cleverly propor- 
tioned: a strong quality. The music seems 
subtler than before: a clever scheme is afoot. 
In the slow movement I find myself wishing 
that, there were more compulsive rhythm: I 
fear this conductor is a bit. of a drooper. But 
consider the fantastic problem of trying to 
interpret this old ay! for the thousandth 
time! I often ask myself, when listening to such 
things, what I would do with it.. Sometimes the 
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answer is not kind. I find myself wanting a 
wider scale of recorded tone than I get (e.g., in 
the waltz). It seems tame, in that respect. The 
finale comes off best, as a stunt—using the word 
in no derogatory sense. The old stuff is about as 
well done, in conducting and tone, as I remem- 
ber : all within a reasonable volumetric scale. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Malko) : Russian 
Sailor’s Dance (Gliére) ; Gopak from 
** Fair at Sorotchinsky ” (Moussorgsky, arr 
Liadov), and Flight of the Bumble Bee 
(Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. (C3828 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Familiar stuff, capably played under the 
direction of a native of that land (b. 1883) who 
studied under one of the composers named 
above (Rimsky-Korsakov), as well as with 
Glazunov and the elder Tcherepnin. He 
became conductor of the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic. The gaudy orchestration of the 
sailors’ dance pleasantly engages the ear. The 
bright tone is full, pungent and free from ear- 
puncturing pains. The disc is first-rate. 

W.R.A. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum) : Concerto for Orchestra 
(Béla Bart6ék). Decca AK2042-6 (12 in., 
34s. 2d.) 

General 

Bart6k’s Concerto for Orchestra, commissioned 
by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation in 
memory of the conductor’s wife, was completed 
in 1943, and so precedes the’ Sonata for Solo 
Violin and the Third Piano Concerto of 1944, com- 
posed in the year before his death in 1945. 
First performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Koussevitzky in the last year of 
completion the concerto rapidly became popular 
in the United States and has already won many 
friends over here, even amongst those unfavour- 
ably disposed to Barték’s music. As in the 
third Piano Concerto Barték shows an unaccust- 
omed warmth of expression and the second and 
fourth movements are both humorous and in a 

popular vein. 

The significance of the term concerto was 
explained by the composer as meaning “a 
tendency to treat single instruments or groups 
of instruments in a concertante manner”’ and it has 
been noted that he exploits the innate rivalries, 
as it were, between the various orchestral 
families rather than seeks contrasts or combina- 
tions of instrumental “ colours.’’? The work has, 
I think, some affinity with Janacek’s Sinfonietta 
for Orchestra, but it is much more sophisticated 
and highly wrought music, and it goes much 
deeper. Barték, indeed, described the general 
mood as representing “a gradual transition 
from the sternness of the first movement and the 
lugubrious death-song of the third to the life- 
assertion of the last.’’ 


The Music 


The large orchestra includes triple woodwind, 
(the third player of each desk doubles either 
piccolo, English horn, bass clarinet and double- 
bassoon,) horns, three trumpets, two tenor 
and one bass trombone, tuba, two harps, and a 
large array of percussion. The slow Introduction 
opens with a characteristic theme in octaves on 
cellos and double-basses which moves up and 
down in steps of fourths and seconds and has a 
family likeness to the germ-theme of the violin 
concerto. From this “ motto’? theme much will 
grow. Notice also a little figure on the flutes, 
taken up by the trumpets and then by a large 
section, but not all, of the orchestra, for this will 
play an important part in the third movement. 
On side 2 the violins begin the allegro vivace and 
this sturdy theme, derived from the “ motto ”’ 
is followed by a-more gracious measure, again 
on the strings, with a counter-melody on wood- 
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wind. After the first trombone has reminded us 
of the “ motto ’’ the music changes mood with 
a tranquil dance theme on the oboe over a 
drone bass for strings, the first harp adding detail. 
Two clarinets take up the tune, then two flutes 
against a fascinatingly devised background of 
violin chords. The allegro vivace returns and this 
time trumpets loudly break in. There is another 
brief change of mood: a rather sad tune for 
woodwind and strings begun by one clarinet 
and there is one other similar interruption 
before the music makes a big crescendo to its 
snap ending. 

The second movement, begun by a side 
drum, is curiously styled Giuoco delle coppie 
(game of the couples), the couples being 
successively two bassoons, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two flutes, two muted trumpets: these 
latter, playing in seconds, are a slightly dis- 
cordant couple! The couples dance against a 
lively but delicate background of strings 
(pizzicato and arco) and double bassoon. 
chorale for full brass starts on the second side of 
the movement (Part 5). This may suggest, to 
the imaginative, a multiple wedding ceremony, 
but as three bassoons set off dancing again with 
oboe and clarinets following together and other 
combinations succeeding the analogy 
hardly bear investigation. The end of this most 
delightful and poetically humorous movement 
is a soft tonguing of a major chord by the wood- 
wind, then a still softer held chord, and the side- 
drum left beating in the distance. 

The third movement is an impassioned and 
noble Elegy with the “ motto’? prominent at 
the beginning and at the end. The orchestra- 
tion of the first section is remarkable. Florid 
passages for clarinet and flute, a single high 
repeated note for oboe, glissandi for harp. The 
piccolo then reiterates the single note while the 
oboe, high up in its compass, sadly sings its 
melody. The little flute figure of the intro- 
duction to the first movement is then brought 
in by the violins and developed up to a big 
climax which finally involves the whole orches- 
tra. The tranquil end is not only most beautiful 
but shows what significant use Barték can make 
of traditional harmony. 

The fourth movement is sub-titled Intermezzo 
Interroto and the interruption is made by brass 
and woodwind in no uncertain manner. Melo- 
dies of popular type are used, a lovely and most 
haunting one yy the violas, a blatant 
one (reminiscent of ‘ I’m going to Maxim’s”’ 
from “‘ The Merry Widow ’”’!) begun later by 
the clarinet*. Tuba and trombones emit a great 
belch which aids the illusion of someone 
returning home after a night out. The tune 
then tries to go upwards and finally the peace 
of the night is broken only by the lovely music 
of the serenader. : 

The last movement, with only the sub-title 
of Finale, is an immensely exciting rondo with a 
moto perpetuo theme, dance-like in character and 
demanding great virtuosity from the divided 
violins. There is much contrapuntal treatment, 
including fugal episodes, and at length after 
constant allusion to the “ motto,”’ that fruitful. 
theme attains its apotheosis in a blaze of brass 
tone with woodwind and strings swirling up 
and down. 

So ends a work which is from both musical 
and purely technical points of view of unending 
fascination and which one has no hesitation in 
recommending to the ordinary music lover. 
Even passages that at first may seem “ difficult ”’ 
will clarify and convey their meaning, while at 
a first hearing there can be no mistaking the 
charm and beauty of the second and fourth 
movements or the terrific vitality of the finale. 





Peter Barték, the composer’s son, has said that his 
father meant to burlesque the ostinato theme in Shosta- 
kovitch’s seventh Symphony at this point, but thatthe’ 
theme began its life as a Viennese cabaret song! I 
discovered this statement after writing jhe review. 
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29th December, 1948 


Dear Sir, : 

I must write to express my great 
satisfaction with the work done for me by 
your company. 


I recently bought a Television set and 
I was amazed to find how helpful and 
courteous your staff have been - far beyond 
that one normally expects to find in 

these days. 


Unfortunately I do not know the names 
of the people concerned, but I would like 
to say that Mr. Curtis gave me the best 
possible advice and I am grateful to him 
for the trouble he took. 


Several members of your installation 
and repair staff have also been very 
helpful and their efficiency and pleasant- 
ness has been very marked. My wife also 
asks me particularly to mention how tidy 
your engineers were. 


In addition I am grateful for the 
excellent repair to my radio and also for 
the fact that the invoice was so much 
less than the estimate. 


I feel that your staff gives a different 
impression from other people because one 
feels that they really want their customers 
to have. the very best possible service. 


Naturally I have referred and will 
continue to refer to. you, those of my 
friends who ask where to go for television 


Yours faithfully, 
Mr. E. Young of Chiswick 


¥* The original copy of this letter, which was. entirely unsolicited 
by us, may be seen on our files at any time. 


112-116, NEW OXFORD Si.,| LONDON, wW.C.1 


Telephone : Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Performance and recording 

As far as I can judge the performance -is a 
very fine one with the playing in all depart- 
ments of the orchestra superb: and the record- 
ing, as a whole, is most excellent. There are, 
however, a number of small criticisms to be 
made. The “ motto” at the start is marked 
piano but here, and at the two next appearances 
of the theme, it is played double piano. The 
same thing happens at the start of the Elegy and 
suggests that van Beinum has chosen to play 
the phrases in this way. Unless the volume 
control is turned well up these bars are barely 
audible. This is a rare complaint ! 

Where clarinets or flutes are in octaves (Part 
2 and again in Part 3) the higher note—and it 
is very high on the flutes—fails to tell. The 
surface of my copy of Part 4 (first side of the 
second movement) was noisy and there were 
some crackles at the start of the Elegy (Part 6). 
Soon after the strings begin the flute figure from 
the introduction there is a poor balance, the 
woodwind counter-melody, though marked 
forte, being swamped by the strings. 

In the Intermezzo the muted violins, taking 
up the cantabile tune first heard on the violas, 
are marked piano but sound much softer than 
this, The contrapuntal writing in the Finale 
tells well and it should be emphasised that 
individual tone qualities came out extremely 
well, but whatever inequalities may be found 
this recording is, to my mind, an outstanding 
success. (Score published by Boosey and 
Hawker). A.R. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(Miinch): Danse Macabre, Op. 40 
(Saint-Saéns). Decca K2o06g (12 in., 
6s. 10d.) 

I cannot attempt to fathom the reasons 
underlying Decca’s actions, but I assume they 
must have some good grounds in putting out 
another Danse Macabre only twelve months after 
Boyd Neel’s version of the same work. How- 
ever, to the outside world it looks like just 
another duplication ; if there is to be more 
Saint-Saéns recorded, why not a new Princesse 
Jaune, a new Septet, the Africa Fantasy for piano 
and orchestra, or some of the brilliant Bach 
transcriptions ? Or, if it is to be the Danse 
Macabre, why not remake the song on which 
the symphonic poem was based ? 

Not that I wish to imply that the new version 
has no advantages over the older one: it is 
more buoyant, more flippant, more Gallic ; 
Neel becomes rather English and grim at the 
thought of frolics in the graveyard, while 
Miinch: refuses to let the associations of the 
subject overawe him in any way. The wheed- 
ling, luring waltz played by Death’s fiddle 
(with its sinister mis-tuning) is smoother, more 
bland in this new issue ; the chill winds that 
whistle round the tombstones are more shivery ; 
and the final disappearance of the spectral 
crew is beautifully done. On the other hand, 
the skeletal clatter of the xylophone is not so 
well recorded on this disc ; the ghostly pizzicato 
after the sounding of midnight is almost inaud- 
ible, and the cock-crow which breaks up the 
revels is a very tame affair. In two spots there 
is some tardy percussion- and brass-playing, 
lagging behind the beat. Speaking very gener- 
ally, the first side of the Neel recording was 
better than the second : here the reverse is true. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Krips) : 
Rosamunde—Overture, Op. 26 (Schu- 
bert). Decca K2071 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

There is still, in many people’s minds, a 
certam amount of confusion about the two 
overtures to Rosamunde. In 1823 Schubert 

wrote incidental music for a performance of a 

tubbishy play called “ Rosamunde, Princess of 

Cyprus,” by a society poetess who also perpe- 

trated the libretto to Webher’s Euryanthe. The 
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overture used in this performance was later 
published as the overture Alfonso and Estrella: 
the work published three years later as the 
overture to Rosamunde—the piece recorded 
here—was actually one of two overtures com- 
posed back in 1820 for The Magic Harp. 
Schubert at this stage was obviously not unduly 
worried about the subject of a play ! 

As an interpreter of Schubert (the very 
personification of the Viennese musical spirit), 
Krips seems to possess the advantage of the 
warm and sympathetic emotionalism inherent 
in this good-natured, kindly music. His per- 
formance of this overture, with its brooding 
introduction contrasting so strangely with the 
gay tripping Allegro, is full of life, subtly 
moulded and controlled, and well-balanced. 
The recording is just the least bit woolly, and 
on my copy there are some slight clicks near the 
beginning. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Krips): Pizzi- 
cato Polka and Radetzky March (J. 
Strauss). Columbia DB2485 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

Represented in these two pieces, one of which 
here celebrates its centenary, are three members 
of the Strauss dynasty. The Radetzky March, 
one of Johann pére’s last and most famous 
works, was named in honour of the victorious 
Marshal who had put down the 1848 insurrec- 
tion in Italy: it was an expression of the die- 
hard Monarchist spirit, and as such was taken 
up with enthusiasm by Austrian military 
circles. The Pizzicato Polka, a joint product of 
Johann fils and his brother Josef, was char- 
acteristic of the more frivolous and escapist 
younger generation. This latter piece is most 
brilliantly and delicately played by Krips, who 
seems to excel at these gay trifles ; there is not a 
blemish in the ensemble of the strings’ pizzicato, 
and the performance is all that one could hope 
for. The March is, as it should be, brash and 
blatant, and it is given a street-parade atmos- 
phere by the exuberance of the cymbals. 

L.S 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Defauw) : 
6 The Birds ” Suite (Respighi). H.M.V. 
DB6554-5 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). Special order 
orly. 

This orchestra, which few can have heard, 
seems to reproduce uncommonly ably. We 
remember Defauw, by tne way, very well from 
his London days. He was always a sensitive, 
refined and polished musician, and he seems to 
have wrought extremely well with the Chi- 
cagoans. It is a relief to find Respighi (1879- 
1936) writing for a small orchestra. He was a 
lush person, rather ear-tirmg in the rich swirls 
of sound he produced in his Pines and 
Fountains pieces. Here he takes up old key- 
board pieces by people like Pasquini and 
Rameau, selecting various bird-imitations and 
impressions. 

In a prelude he gives foretastes of the pro- 
gramme, and then proceeds to show how much 
he can get out of the old-time tunes, with an 
orchestra that is confined, in wind, to two-of- 
each (save in flutes: one only, there). He uses 
trombones, but adds harp and celesta. The 
titles are Prelude, Dove, Hen, Nightingale, 
Cuckoo. The reproduction is a bit fierce (one 
could imagine, for example, hens fed on Wells’ 
Food of the Gods) ; use, then, either a tone- 
controller, such as seems much commoner in 
U.S.A. than here, or withdraw a trifle, to 
reduce the sting, if you feel this effect. I find 
many such records most effective out on the 
landing, ten or a dozen yards away. As the 
labels do not give the composers’ names, I add 
the information from a programme: Pre > 
after Pasquini (1637-1710) ; The Dove, J. de 
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Gallot (c. 1760): The Hen, Rameau (1683- 
1768) ; Nightingale, anonymous Englishman ; 
Cuckoo, Pasquini. The playing seems first-rate— 
dexterous, strong, precise, finely finished. 


Else Bruun (violin), Waldemar Wolsing 
(oboe) and Chamber Orchestra of the 
Palace Chapel, Copenhagen (Woldike) : 
Concerto in C minor, with strings and 
Cembalo (Bach). H.M.V. DB5286-7 
(12 in., 17s. 3d.). Special order only. 

The description might lead someone to 
expect a little-known work.. It is the old two- 
keyboard (or two-violin) C minor, which begins 
with G, C, E flat, D, G : the one which is marked 
as “ probably identical with a lost concerto for 
violin and oboe.”’ No information is given as to 

the provenance of the present arrangement. A 

great deal of Bach’s writing can, of course, be 

adapted to many instruments ; it is the thinking 
and the craft that matter, not the medium. 

One is conscious here of some harmonic detail 

not so noticeable in the familiar two-piano 

version. That need be no drawback, in a clear- 
cut, virile and straightforward recording, which 
affords plenty of strong solo tone (the oboe is 
not the delicate instrument that, for example, it 
is in the hands of a Goossens). There isnot much 
rhythmic subtlety ; it is all plain, bread-and- 
butter, rather square-cut work, recorded with 
plenty of colour and good balance. The weight 

of tone and the heavy rhythm produce a 

feeling of stolidity. Our English players do 

better. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


The Vienna Octet. Octet in F major, Op. 
166 (Schubert). Decca AK2060-5 (12 in., 

* 4is.). 

It is, unfortunately, characteristic that, while 
the most popular orchestral works are dupli- 
cated ad nauseam by the gramophone companies, 
the previous Schubert Octet should have been 
made twenty years ago and should have been 
deleted for about the last six. Yet this irre- 
sistibly engaging work can‘surely never have 
failed to make friends for itself immediately on 
first acquaintance. 

It was written for the clarinet-playing Count 
Troyer, chief household officer to Beethoven’s 
patron the Archduke Rudolph, in obvious 
imitation of Beethoven’s Septet (the scheme of 
movements of the two works is—with the 
exception of the transposition of the Minuet 
and Scherzo—exactly alike, even down to the 
number of bars in the slow introductions to the 
first and last movements) ; but in style its 
ancestry is traceable back even further, to the 
Divertimenti of Mozart and Haydn, of whose 
aristocratic elegancies, as a critic has remarked, 
the: Octet is the perfect bourgeois equivalent. 

Throughout its six movements the mood 
remains sunny and unruffled, save only in the 
introduction to the final movement, where an 
ominous shadow falls across its gay path—a. 
dramatic episode which serves to throw into 
relief the mock formality of the last Allegro and 
which links up thematically with the A minor 
Quartet, written the same year. The seeming 
ingenuousness of some of the work (the dis- 
armingly naif Scherzo, for example, or the 
theme of the variations—taken from a youthful 
operetta) in fact conceals an astonishing tech- 
nical brilliance ; there is a constant stream of 
melodic invention, and each member of the 
ensemble is shown off to most advantage, the 
instrumentation exploiting every combination 
and contrast of colour. 

Let me say right away that this recorded 
performance is a sheer delight: the absolute 
unanimity of this ensemble is nothing less than 
amazing—they all seem to think, breathe and 
play as one, even in quite considerable rubatos, 
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andthe loving care they bring to the work 
produces a performance in which every phrase 
is beautifully polished, every nuance and 
gradation of tone meticulously observed, and 
every subtlety presented without ever losing 
sight of the essential line. The players’ names 
are unknown to me, but a few moments’ 
listening is enough to realise that they are all 
in the front rank: it is perhaps invidious to 
single out any one, but the absolute certainty 
with which the horn takes his spectacular 
two-octave leaps in the first movement is 
superb. The blend of the ensemble (parti- 
cularly of the wind members) is first-rate ; 
though when it comes to balance I should have 
liked a little more clarinet in his solo passages 
(there is one point—at letter F in the slow 
movement—where he almost disappears behind 
the violin semiquavers) and a litttle stronger 
double-bass throughout. Both Minuet and 
Scherzo are taken on the fast side, and not 
everyone will like all the pace-variations 
(side 2, for example, starts considerably slower 
than the end of side 1) ; but on the whole this 
is a performance of outstanding artistry, which 
more than adequately fills an obvious gap. 


Lili Kraus (piano) : Sonata in B flat major, 
K333 ( penengee {1 Parlophone R20566-7 
(12 in., 17s. gd.). 

It is pleasant to welcome back in Mozart so 
excellent an artist as Lili Kraus, who char- 
acteristically has chosen for her post-war 
Mozartian return a sonata not hitherto 
recorded. Miss Kraus has in the past given us 
so much pleasure, particularly in her playing of 
Mozart and Schubert, that I find it most 
difficult to have to admit that this is a dis- 
appointing issue, and that Miss Kraus does 
herself less than justice. In the graceful and 
somewhat superficial first movement, whose 
opening theme derives from a sonata by Johann 
Christian Bach, there is not always complete 
control of a cantabile phrase, and there are one 
or two injudicious uses of the pedal. About the 
slow movement Miss Kraus appears to be in 
two minds: after the first eight bars she sud- 
denly adopts a quicker tempo, and to show that 
this is no accident she does the same thing in the 
second half. The imperfect tonal control 
already mentioned is noticeable, too, in this 
movement, which lacks grace (is it that it was 
recorded at too high a level ?) and in which 
the left hand semiquavers are apt to be over- 
prominent. Mozart introduces, by the way, 
some very interesting and daring chromatics 
just after the double-bar. The last movement, 
which turns into a concerto with a six-four close 
and a cadenza, is by far the most successful : 
this is more like Miss Kraus’s old form. The 
recording of the piano tone is rather wooden and 
lack-lustre, and there is some heavy surface on 
side 1. “5. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57, “‘ Appassionata” (Beethoven). 
Columbia DX1543-5 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 
Auto. DX8325-7. 

If you follow Schnabel’s copiously annotated 
edition of Beethoven’s sonatas you will find 
plenty of things to quarrel with in Kentner’s 
playing of the Appassionata sonata. But, 
with all due deference toso eminent an authority, 
as Schnabel I cannot agree that, for example, 
none of the notes in the right-hand part of the 
second variation in the slow movement, which 
accompany the ’cello-like tune in the left hand, 
should be accented, as Kentner accents them, 
because, as Schnabel says, Beethoven has not 
so marked them. He elsewhere admits Beet- 
hoven’s carelessness in marking his music, 
putting a phrase or a pedal mark here, leaving 
it out there, and thus leaving plenty of room for 
controversy. Kentner sometimes slightly 
detaches the last two notes of the broad tune in 
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the first movement, making sometimes, also, 
a slight ritardando. Personally I do not care for 
this but one cannot, it seems to me, say that it 
is wrong. Into the same category come the 
invariable crescendo on the trills in the right hand 
in this movement and what sounds to me, in 
other places, an overdone use of rubato. These 
are all debatable points, but what is not in 
question is the fine conception of the work as a 
whole and the great technical accomplishment 
of the playing. The clear pedalling in the last 
movement should especially be noted and at 
all times in this and the first movement the 
emotional torrent of sound is .controlled by 
musical intelligence. The slow movement, to 
make its due effect in the scheme, might have 
been even quieter and more peaceful 

The recording is in every way superior to the 
one made by Medtner for H.M.V. just a year 
ago and though the thick percussive chords in 
the first movement cannot sound anything but 
ugly or a certain low bass figure anything but 
cloudy, it is, as I have said before, the nature of 
Beethoven’s piano writing and not the engineers, 
that must be blamed. The piano tone is very 
true to life and particularly good in the two 
middle octaves. 





STILL A WAITING LIST 

The fact that newsprint releases enable 
daily newspapers to be available un- 
restrictedly has given many dealers and 
would-be readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
the impression that a similar position now 
applies to periodicals. This is not the 
case, and as the supply of this journal, 
owing to paper rationing, remains in- 
sufficient at present to meet the demand 
the patience of those who are still unable 
to obtain it regularly must continue to 
be invoked. 











Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli (piano) : 
Réflets dans leau (No. 1 of “ Images,” 
Set 1) (Debussy); Presto (Galuppi). 
H.M.V. DB6859 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


Robert Browning may be said to have 
reviewed this record in the two closing lines of 
his well-known poem “ A Toccata of Galuppi ” 


“* Brave Galuppi! that was music ! 
Good alike at grave and gay ! 

I can always leave off talking 
When I hear a master play.” 


Which was nice of Browning, even if somewhat 
condescending. The playing of the attractive 
piece, with its saucy little tune recurring as in 
arondo, the wistful phrases which contrast with it 
and the thrumming guitar chords, is that of a 
master : and as it is also very well recorded this 
side gave me great pleasure. Michelangeli’s 
performance of Réflets dans l’eau is immensely 
skilful but, in my view, open to the same 
objections as Friedrich Gulda’s recording last 
month ; that is, over strenuous playing at the 
points of climax and rarely quiet enough tone 
anywhere. The biggest climax is, I know, 
marked fortissimo, but the evidence goes to 
show that Debussy’s idea of this was not that 
of the concert pianist. The recording is again 
of very good quality. A.R. 


Walter Rehberg (piano) : Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole and Sonetto 104 del Petrarca. 
(Liszt). Decca AK2066-7 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). 

Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody, his only rhapsodic 
departure from Hungary I believe, is not one 
of his most inspired pieces but it is a good 
thing, all the same, to have a recording of it. 

It. certainly has attractive things in it (and a 

good deal of. brilliance) and there is both 
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attractiveness and brilliance in this perform- 
ance. The playing is rhythmic and clear. It is 
not, I think, very well served by the recording. 
The most tiresome feature—because one feels it 
could so easily have been avoided—is its lack of 
strength. In consequence one has to turn the 
volume control to its limit with, of course, a 
most unpleasant amount of surface hiss. The 
piano tone itself is fairly good. The fourth side 
contains a piece which is worth all the rest 
several times over but one’s pleasure is spoilt 
by the same recording inadequacy and, indeed, 
by the performance as well—the playing is 
neither subtle nor imaginative. This was 
disappointing. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) : Sonata No. 3, 
Op. 46 (Kabalevsky). H.M.V. C3829-30 
(12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

Now here is round, full, piano tone recorded 
at a good level. Result: the player has the 
chance to sound convincing and you can listen 
to him with a minimum of disc distraction. I 
greatly enjoyed both music and performance. 
What ultimate value Kabalevsky’s Sonata has 
I am not prepared to.say, but it is immediately 
attractive in a lively, piquant sort of way and 
Moiseiwitsch deals with it with brilliance and 
style. Much of it is attractively lyrical, while 
the last movement is witty and has a real sense 
of fun. I much-enjoyed hearing these records 
and warmly recommend them to the general 
collector—not only to the modern music 
enthusiasts. They should be best-sellers.: : 


Marcel Dupré (organ): Chorale No. 1 in 

E major (César Franck). Decca AK2090- 

(12 in., 13s. 8d.). Recorded at St. 

Mark’s Church, North Audley Street, 
London. 

Am I wrong in thinking that this particular 
Chorale is a particularly dull piece of organ 
music ? If you remove it from the meditative 
pleasures of the organ loft and set it beside the 
great things of music I cannot believe that it 
will seem anything but rambling and unin- 
spired. Certain it is that M. Dupré gives an 
exceedingly dull performance, one of almost 
unrelieved monotony, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in sitting through its four sides. The 
recording is all right and organ enthusiasts 
should certainly hear it. But I do not think the 
general music-lover will be much entranced. 

T.H. 


Isabelle Nef (harpsichord): 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (Bach). Recorded by Editions de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre, 122 Rue de 
Paris. 

These records take the first book of the ’48 
from the tenth prelude and fugue to the 
nineteenth—it is a pity that only the key and 
not the number of each prelude and fugue 
appears on the labels—and are subject to the 
criticisms made of the first batch. The surfaces 
are heavy—my stylus needle took a particular 
dislike to one or two of them—and Miss Nef’s 
fondness for sixteen foot tone spoils entirely one 
number, the light-hearted eleventh prelude and 
fugue with its long trills sometimes in one hand, 
sometimes in the other. There is some heavy 
going: in the meditative twelth prelude, but the 
fugue, marked maestoso by Tovey, comes out 
well apart from inequalities in the surface. The 
remaining numbers are mostly excellent, the 
thirteenth, and fifteenth, and seventeenth 
preludes being especially good, the fugues 
rather less so. In general the recording is most 
successful where the writing is least chordal. 
The next batch of records will take us to the 
end of the first book: and so to the conclusion 
of half of this notable enterprise. 

These records can be obtained from E.M.G. 
or the Gramophone Exchange. ALR. 


Grenelle, 
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OPERATIC and SONG 

Florence Quartararo (soprano), Ramon 
Vinay (tenor), orchestra conducted by Jean 
Paul Morel: Perché chiuso? and La 
vedi? T’ama? from “ Tosca,” Act 1 
(Puccini) . bsnag | in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB6857 (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 


This record begins with Tosca’s entrance into 
the church where Caravadossi is painting a 
Madonna, gives us her suspicions as to the model 
for the picture, and the love-duet which follows. 
Miss Quartararo has a good voice, is able to 
act with it and to vary her tone, though she 
seems unable to sing really softly. E luna piena 
(“the moon is full’) is marked pianissimo, 
but one would never imagine so from the way 
she sings the phrase. Her tone on high notes 
sometimes reverberates unpleasantly as recorded 
and she is a shade flat on the high B flat of the 
lovely phrase at le voci delle cosi (“‘ when nature 
herself rejoices’’). She does, however, sing 
with real lyric fervour in the love-duet and 
altogether she gives a lively and convincing 
account of her part. The same cannot be said 
of Mr. Vinay, who seldom departs from an 
unvarying forte in spite of Puccini’s directions. 
One imagines that he must be a stick on the 
stage. Not for a moment does he get a smile 
into his voice, as Gigli did, when chipping his 
jealous lover ; and his solo piece, Qual’ occhio al 
mondo (“No eyes on earth”) is neither 
expressive nor harmonious, as marked, but 
merely rough. He has plenty of voice and a useful 
upper range but no idea of how to make words 
mean something, and this Tosca, who does fill 
her words with meaning, has to carry the whole 
burden of the scene on her back. 

The orchestra is adequate and on the whole 
well-balanced with the voices though the 
tenor’s first big climax, a high B flat, is like a 
banner with a strange device. Excelsior, per- 
haps, at having got there—but that is not 
‘enough. 


Tano Ferendinos (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orch 


estra, Covent Garden 
(Stanford Robinson). Spirto gentil from 
“ La Favorita ”’ Act (Donizetti). 


M’a; tutt? amor from “ Marta” 
Act (Flotow). Sung in _ Italian. 
Columbia DX1546 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Mr. Sackville-West, reviewing Ferendinos’ 
last recording in the New Statesman of January 
15th, remarks that the singer has not yet learnt 
to use more than a portion of his voice. My 
own feeling is, on the other hand, that he uses 
all he has got and in the recording now under 
review he is just about all out, especially in 
Spirto gentil. The voice sounds like an amplified 
light lyric tenor with a restricted range of 
expression. Apart from over-indulgence in 
aspirates M’appari is the more enjoyable of the 
two arias, for in the other there is a lack of 
repose and, it seemed to me, a slight sense of 
unease. The accompaniments in this far from 
subtle recording are smartly played ~ well 
balance with the voice. A.R. 


James Johnston (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, vent Garden 
(Mudie) ; The Flower Song from “ Car- 
men,” Act 2 (Bizet) ; Ah, Yes ! Thou’rt 
mine from “ I| Trovatore,’’ Act 3 (Verdi). 
Columbia DX1539 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


A very unequal performance of the Trovatore 
piece. Mr. Johnston does not always maintain 
his usual quality of voice, the words are only 
spasmodically intelligible, while some phrases 
are just plain flat. The recording, which for 
most of both sides is good, falls to bits in the 
last half-inch or so here: it loses its clarity 
altogether. The Flower Song is far better, both 
in performance and in recording but I do not 
find this a very acceptable disc. Such well- 
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known arias require nothing less than the best 
from both singer and recorders to tempt the 
careful buyer. yy «2 


Gabriella Gatti (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Stornello (Verdi); Dolente 
di figlia mia (Bellini). H.M.V. 

DA1903 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

The two songs on this record are delightfully 
off the beaten track. The Stornello is a type of 
folk poem common in Tuscany in which each 
line contains eleven syllables, and Verdi’s 
setting of this one is as gay and fresh as you 
could wish. It is charmingly sung and played 
by Gabriella Gatti and Gerald Moore, the 
balance being unusually good. 

The words of Dolente immagine di figlia mia 
(“Sad picture of my little daughter’’) were 
written by Maddalena Fumaroli, the daughter 
of a wealthy judge with whom the impecunious 
young composer had fallen in love in Naples. 
The young lovers had to part and Maddalena 
died in 1835, the year of Bellini’s own death. 

The broken romance is enshrined in his 
touching music to her verses, music full of the 
melancholy which was characteristic of Bellini 
from his earliest years. Miss Gatti sings the 
arietia with a simple pathos that is very moving. 
The recording is again excellent. 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone), Sebastian 
Peschko (piano) ; Der lenbaum and 
Post from ‘Die Winterreise ”’ 
(Schubert). Decca K2068 (12in., 6s. 1od.). 
This record takes me back to about twenty 
years ago when I was’ regularly buying 
Schlusnus’s Polydor recordings of songs by 
Strauss and Wolf and others—I particularly 
remember his exquisite singing of Wolf’s 
Verschweigene Liebe—and delighting in them. 
Time has robbed the voice of much 
of its ion, the singer’s breathing is 
now often audible, and he cannot achieve, in 
such phrases as du fdndest Ruhedort the lovely 
soft tone he once commanded. These render- 
ings, I fear, struck me as rather dull and lacking 
in imagination. The pianist does well, the 
balance is fair, but the surface noise is rather 
heavy in my copy of Die Post. 


Flora Nielsen (mezzo-soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Erstes Griin, Op. 35, 
No. 4: Frithlingsnach No. 12: 


it, '° 
Requiem, Op. go, No. 7 (Schumann). 
Sung in German. H.M.V. C3831 (12 in., 
58. gd.) 

Flora Nielsen, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished English singers of lieder now before the 
public, makes an undoubted success of her 
recording and will achieve even better results 
in her next recordings if she opens out her tone 
less on such a word as Engelsharfe, in which the 
initial vowel sounds a oonagl hard. The song 
from which this word comes, Requiem, is a oo 
of an old and anonymous Catholic poem and 
a welcome choice. Miss Nielsen phrases beauti- 
fully and the last section of the song, from 
Ruh, von schnerzens reichen Miihen, is sung with 
especially good tone and phrasing which per- 
fectly convey the spirit of the poem. . 

The other two songs will be well known to 
collectors of Lieder and the second one, Friih- 
lingsnacht, must be one of the most rapturous of 
all the songs about spring. In this song Gerald 
Moore, who also has a specially important and 
beautifully played piano part in Erstes Griin—a 
little piano solo, in effect, alternating with the 
singer’s part—takes Miss ‘Nielsen by the hair, 
as the angel took the prophet, and the two rush 
joyously through the spring night. Greater 
freedom of tone at the two points of climax 
would have made Miss Nielsen’s singing even 
more effective, but this is a grand performance 
as a whole. The balance is moderately good in 
the first two songs, excellent in the third. 
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I much hope that this recording is a prelude 
to many more. 


Suzanne Danco (soprano), Phyllis Spurr 
(piano): Deh piu a me non v’ascon- 
delé (Bononcini) ; Amarilli (Caccini). 
Sung in Italian. Decca K2070 (12 in., 
6s. 10d.). 

This is singing as near perfection, in per- 
formance and recording, as I ever hope to hear. 
The remark applies especially to Amarilli. 
Gigli gavé us a good recording of the song in 
October, 1946 (H.M.V. DB6313) with string 
accompaniment, but this recording is much. 
better. For one thing there are no aspirates. 
Diction, tone, attack (the genuine coup de la 
glotte) are really perfect and the lovely stream 
of legato sound, wonderfully graded, is filled 
with a classical beauty of expression. The 
sudden move into the major key, in the last 
phrases, and the ornamentation at the cadence,,. 
are so exquisitely done as to make the heart 
stand still. 

It is delightful to have the charming little: 
song by Bononcini in the reverse. He was. 
Handel’s great rival, and a wit of the period 
wrote : 

** Some say, compar’d to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny ; 
Others aver that to him Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange, all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ! ’’ 


History has pronounced final judgment on: 
the respective merits of the two composers but 
Handel would not, I think, have been ashamed. 
to sign his name to this charming little song.. 
Miss Danco excels also in this song and 
especially in the delicacy of the florid passages. 
Phyllis Spurr accompanies both songs with 
admirable discretion and, as I have said, the 
recording is first-rate. 

Such a record as this informs us that the 
great days of singing are not over, and toall and 
sundry, but above all to lovers of the art of 
bel canto, I urge the immediate purchase of this. 
glorious disc. A.R 


Lily Pons (soprano): Columbia Concert 
Orchestra (Kostelanetz) ; La Fauvette 
avec ses petits from “ Zemire et Azor”’ 

Grétry-La Forge). — in French. 
lumbia LX1152 (12 in., 8s. 74d. 


iG The pretty warbler with all her feathered 
brood,” an aria with (how did you guess ?)lots 
of tootling for voice and solo flute together. 
But the tootling has far more style than it has 
in so many coloratura pieces and, in fact, this 
unknown aria is a most welcome recording. 
Miss Pons seems to be finding some good things 
from French operas—I remember a delightful 
waltz song from Gounod’s Mireille last summer. 
On this new recording she does not begin 
awfully well (there seems to be some lack of 
assurance) but she soon gets into good voice 
and the greater part of it is excellent. She sings 
the slower, middle, section with simple 
aaa and. all of the second side is 

superb. The recording, ‘both of voice and 
orchestra, is good and I do welcome orchestral 
accompaniment that is itself played with liveli- 
ness. Much recommended. 


Luigi Infantino (tenor) with orchestra, con- 
ductor Alberto Erede: A Vucchella 
(D’Annunzio-Tosti) ; Milena (Infantino). 


Columbia LB74 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 


These two Italian ballads are well sung by 
Infantino. The Tosti song seems to me to be by 
a good deal the better one: it has character as 
well as‘a dash of what we usually accept as the 
Milena (are our tenors taking to. 


Neapolitan. 
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composition ?) has perhaps more of a dash of 
Hollywood but is in its way quite attractive. 
The recording is good. The orchestra comes 
right out in some of the climaxes and almost 
covers the voice but in this sort of music it 
seems to add to the thrill rather than to be a 
bad thing. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Nils Grevillius: Because 
(Teschemacher-d’Hardelot) ; Jeanie with 
the light brown hair (Foster). H.M.V. 
DA1902 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

In this version the old ballads have been 
provided with orchestrations in the latest 
Hollywood style and if Mr. Bjérling’s love 
addresses him in accents sweet, as one of the 
songs has it, he certainly replies for everyone in 
the Odeon to hear. In its way it is, however, 
extremely well done. This singer’s fine and 
thrilling voice needs no new commendation 
and in both songs he is completely convincing. 
His English, by the way, is excellent. The same 
goes for the recording. 


Gladys Ripley (contralto) »with orchestra: 
Serenade to a beautiful Day (Sands- 
Revell) ; The Song of the Smuggler’s 
Lass (Montague Phillips). Columbia 
DB2490 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


The first of these two songs begins: “ The 
sun climbs over the hill, To bid all the shadow 
begone.”’ It cannot, therefore, rightly be called 
a serenade! That apart, it is quite a charming 
little ballad in good style and with a graceful 
melodic line. Montague Phillips’ Smuggler’s 
Lass makes good contrast and both songs are 
beautifully sung. The recording is good and 
altogether this should prove a popular disc. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano). Gerald Moore 


(piano): If my songs had wings 
(Hugo-Hahn) ; Charming Chloe (Burns- 
German). Columbia DB2489 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 


Miss Baillie chooses songs by two of the very 
best of the lighter song-writers and makes a 
good thing of German’s happy and charming 
Chloe and of Hahn’s Si mes vers. The Edward 
German song is altogether excellent. In" the 
past Miss Baillie’s words have not always been 
too clear in her recordings but here they are 
perfectly audible at a first hearing. And, among 
many other qualities, she has that admirable 
(and rare) one of being able to sing words like 
“ charming Chloe ”’ with a colour and inflection 
of the voice that make you feel that Chloe 
really was irresistibly charming. The Hahn 
song is also attractively done but, to my taste 
at any rate, it is just a litt'e on the slow side. It 
depends on whether you feel, behind the “ if,” 
that the singer would give anything if her songs 
were winged ; or whether you prefer her to be 
sadly accepting the fact that they are not and 
never can be. This performance gives the 
latter impression. The piano accompaniment, 
for example, at this speed flows placidly up and 
down, whereas I like both it and the voice to 
have a suspicion of urge. But that is a personal 
feeling and I set it down, not as a criticism, but 
to show you the kind of performance this is. In 
its style it is beautifully done and the recording 
is throughout up to standard. 


Josef Locke (tenor) with orchestra, conductor 
Herbert Carruthers: Hush a bye rose of 
Killarney (Kochler-Jerome); The old 

road (O’Farrelly). Columbia 
DB2486 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

I am always ready to give a welcome to good 
ballads well sung but, though both of these are 
well sung, I cannot raise much enthusiasm for, 
at any rate, “‘ The Old Bag Road.”’ The verse 
is mostly about the funeral of the singer’s 
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mother (“ They carried out her coffin down 
the old bog road ’’) but, alas, the singer wasn’t 
there, for he is on Broadway ‘ ‘abuilding -bricks 
by load.”’ All very sad and the melodic style of 
the composer is even sadder. The lullaby on 
the reverse side is rather better music though it 
can hardly be called distinguished. Mr. Locke 
has an attractive voice and should be heard in 
songs of better style. 


Heddle Nash (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano) : 
Linden Lea (Barnes-Vaughan Williams) ; 
Silent Worship (Handel, arr. Somervell). 
H.M.V. Bg719 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

This record is certainly very good value 
indeed ; two good songs excellently sung. Mr. 
Nash’s voice is as attractive as ever and he 
brings real freshness to. these well-known com- 
positions. The diction is perhaps a little 
mannered but it does not worry me greatly, 
and everything is certainly as clear as crystal. 
The recording, in balance between the artists 
and in quality, is first-rate. 


James Johnston (tenor) Wynford 
Reynold’s Orchestra (Collinson): The 
Dark-eyed Sailor and Bonny Labouring 
Boy (Trad., arr. Dillon and Collinson). 
H.M.V. Bg721 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

These folk songs, used in “‘ Country Maga- 
zine’’ broadcast by the B.B.C., are quite 
attractively sung but spoilt to my ear by 
accompaniments which are unimaginative and 
rather stodgy. In any case, since the record is 
intended to be educational, could we not have 
had something more authentic than a salon 
orchestra ? A background, cunningly devised 
if you like, but played on any simple instru- 
ment the village may have happened to 
possess—fiddle, concertina or suchlike ; or, if 
you think that too thin, on a combination of 
such instruments. The charm of such accom- 
paniments, simple in sound but contrived with 
art, has yet to be discovered. 


Paul Robeson (baritone), Lawrence Brown 
(piano): Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child and Nobody knows 
de trouble I’ve seen (Negro Folk Songs, 
arr. Brown). Columbia DB2491 (10 in., 
4s. 8d 

Paul Robeson’s singing of negro spirituals is so 
well-known and admired that this new recording 
needs no more from me than the simple state- 
ment that it is in every particular a vintage 

Robeson. That goes for the recording as well 

as the performance. And how discreet and 

wholly admirable is Lawrence Brown’s setting 
of these songs, 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Roberton) : 
Boat Song (Trad, arr. Roberton). 
lovely Rose (Waller-Thiman). 
Bg722 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

My impression is that the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir have made this record in a hall which, 
while good for quality of choral sound, is far 
too resonant for the words of the songs to have 
a chance of coming through. If they were in 
their usual hall, then I can only suggest that 
perhaps the microphone was on this occasion 
too far away from the singers. What is certain is 
that I can only tell that the Iona Boat Song has 
words because, from out of the hummed 
accompanying, T can hear an occasional “ i, 
Perhaps it is sung in Gaelic. I wouldn’t know—- 
and neither, I venture to think, will you. 
Thiman’s beautiful setting of “Go, lovely 
Rose,’’ which I do most warmly welcome, is 
rather clearer but not nearly clear enough. The 
actual quality of sound from the choir is, on 
both sides, most excellent and knowing the 
care for diction which their conductor. always 
shows I can only assume that the fault does not 
lie with the singers. 


Iona 
Go, 
H.M.V. 
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Hallé Orchestra and Choir (Barbirolli). 
Chorus Master: Herbert Bardgett. Say, 
heart, what will the future 
These things shall be!: Nation with 
nation, land with land (tenor solo: 
Parry Jones) ; When all the earth is 
paradise from ‘“‘ These Things Shall Be ’’ 
(Symonds-Ireland) . H.M.V. (3826-7 
(12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


These extracts from John Ireland’s big choral 
work are most welcome. ‘“* These Things shall 
Be ”’ appeared in those anxious days before the 
last war and to hear the music again brings 
back the atmosphere of the late 1930’s with 
great vividness. One is tempted to ask if the 
work is not too much of its time, if it has not 
already dated. But that would be, I .think, 
unfair. Certainly the listener who comes fresh 
to it can scarcely fail to be struck by at least 
two great qualities—its sincerity and the 
nobility of its expression. This Hallé perform- 
ance has these qualities in equal measure. The 
choral tone is fine, the attack incisive, the 
diction vivid—notice, as one example, the lift 
on the word “ splendid.”” The recorded tone 
of the chorus has a fullness and depth which 
are most satisfying. Only at the biggest 
climaxes of chorus and orchestra does the 
clarity go. This defect we still have to accept 
in big choral recordings but in this instance at 
least there is no obvious cut-back in volume and 
the thrill of sound helps one to overlook unclear 
texture.. The orchestral playing itself (side 1 is 
mainly orchestral) is fine and I was specially 
struck by the delicate and unanimous phrasing 
of the wind, especially the woodwind. The 
brass is much to the fore, sometimes perilously 
near to swamping the chorus, but all in all, this 
is a very worthy performance and recording of 
some fine music. T.H. 





Margherita Carosio (soprano). Orchestra 
cond. Erede: Quel guardo (Cavalina) ; 
So anch’ is la vertu’, from ‘“ Don 
Pasquale,” Act 1 (Donizetti); Qui la 
voce, from “‘ I Puritani,’”? Act 2 (Bellini). 
Sung in Italian.. H.M.V. DB6858 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

William Dickie (baritone). Orchestra cond. 
Erede: Largo al factotum, from “ I! 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” Act 1 (Rossini) ; 
Bella siccome un angelo, from “ Don 
Pasquale,” Act 1 (Donizetti). Sung in 
Italian. _ Parlophone E11463 (12 in., 
58. 

These two records wilk be reviewed next month. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE 
MUSIC-LOVER ! 


A large consignment of 


LYRE-BIRD 


(Editions de |’Oiseau-Lyre) 
RECORDS 


have just arrived at the 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


These include the second volume of J. S. Bach’s Well- 
Tempered Clavier, superbly played on the harpsichord by 
Madame Isabelle Nef. The first volume, which was warmly 
praised in last month’s Gramophone, covered the first nine 
Preludes and Fugues. The second volume, now available for 
the first time, takes us from the tenth up to and including 
the nineteenth Prelude and Fugue, and consists of six 12in. 
records, OL166-171 


A most attractive novelty to our stock is Concerto for 
Bassoon and Strings by Bodin de Boismortier, a French con- 
temporary of Bach and Handel. This charming music is played 
by Fernand Oubradous, considered by many to be the finest 


_ bassoonist in the world, and a Chamber Orchestra under the 


direction of Roger Desormiere. It is on one 12 in. disc, 


OL145. 


We are also glad to announce that our two best-selling 
Lyre-Bird sets are once more available : 


MOZART 
Serenade in C minor, K.388. Wind En- OLI28-9 
semble—dir. Oubradous 12 in. 
MOZART 
Bassoon Concerto No. 2 in B flat. F. OL40-! 
Oubradous and Orchestra—Fendler ... !2in. 


Other interesting recordings now in stock : 


LALANDE 
Sinfonies pour les Soupers du Roy. En- OLI4i-2 
semble Orchestral—R. Desormiere 12 in. 





BACH 
The Musical Offering. Ensemble Orches- OL130-4 
tral—F. Oubradous (available in a OLSI35 
and auto-couplings) 12 in. 
HAYDN ‘ 
Concertante Symphony. R. Charmy OL83-5 
(violin), A. Navarra (’cello), Morel 
(oboe), Oubradous brarenommeda cond. ad 
Charles Munch : 12 in. 
MOZART 
Cassation No. 2 in B flat, K.99. Ensemble OLI24-5 
Orchestral—F. Oubradous il 12 in. 
MOZART 
; Cantata—Exul jubil K.165. E. OL38-9 
Rokyta (soprano) with Orchestra con- 
ducted by Felix Raugel .... 12 in. 
MOZART 
3 Divertimenti (2 records each)—Morel OL64-9 
(oboe), Lefebvre (clar.), Oubradous 
ass. re : eee 10 in. 
WYSCH NEGRADSKY 
Ainsi parlait Zarathoustra—Quarter- OL70 
Tone music for Four Pianos 12 in 


Lyre-Bird records cost 10s. 10d. for 12-in. 
and 7s. od. for 10-in. size, inclusive of 
Purchase Tax. 


Send your order to, or call at 


Astra House 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 3007 
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Service 
for the 
Miusie 
Lover 


| received the new machine* last 
week, and am amazed that you 
have been able to make such a 
marvellous job of it. The tone 
is beautifully pure and round in 
all registers, without any distor- 
tion at all. The cabinet itself is 
all that | could wish for, and | 
am extremely satisfied with the 
whole of the workmanship. 
Thank you once again for all 
your kindness, help and courtesy, 
P.R., Southport, 14/12/48. 


*Conversion to D.R.11. 
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performance these instruments satisfy the 
most critical. Hear and examine them at our 
Newman Street showroom, where first-class 
reproducers are available complete from £50 
upwards. 
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Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
** Among My Sowenirs (Horatio Nicholls, 
Edgar Leslie) (V by Louis Arm- 
strong) (Am. Decca DLA2975) (April 


17th, 1942) 

***Coquette (Lombardo, Green, Kahn) (V 
by Louis Armstrong) (Am. Decca 
DLAa2g76) (April 17th, 1942) 

(Brunswick 04002—5s. gd.) 
Two six - year - old “ commercial ’’-style 
records by Louis Armstrong with a big band. 
Armstrong’s trumpet and _ singing still 
intrigue me, and dated though the arrange- 
ments may be, at least they enabled the band 
to play with a danceable beat. 


Blue Lu Barker—Blues Singer (Am. N.) 
*A Little Bird Told Me (Brooks) (Am. 
Capitol 3528) 
*** What Did You Do To Me (Hunter) (Am. 
Capitol 3527) 
(Capitol CL13033—5s. gd.) 


Blue Lu Barker may not be another Bessie , 


Smith. For one thing, there is a curious 
mincing quality about her diction. But in 
What Did You Do she shows up as a genuine 
blues singer with very much the right idea. 
Why Miss Barker had also to sing a stupid 
** commercial ’’ song like Little Bird, with its 
phoney hand-clapping, is a question to which 
your answer is likely to be as good as mine. 


Barney Bigard and his Jazzapators (Am. 
N. 


) 
ee (Harry Carney, Duke Elling- 
ton) (Am. Variety M435) 
*** Jazz a la Carte (Duke Ellington, Barney 
Bigard, Rex Stewart) (Am. Variety 


M436) 
(Parlophone R3175—4s. 8d.) 


Bigard (clari) with Harry Carney (bar); Rex 


Stewart (tpt); Juan Tizol (tmb); Duke Ellington 
(pno); Fred Guy (gtr) ; or Taylor (bass); Sonny 
reer (dms). April 29th, 1937 


This is another of the Duke Ellington “ bands 
from within the band.’’ The records were 
made in 1947, when Ellington was contracted 
to Irving Mills for his “‘ Master ”’ and “‘ Variety” 
labels. 

Both performances are mainly sequences of 
solos interspersed with more or less pre-arranged 
ensemble movements.. .With its curious mixture 
of the New Orleans and even earlier ragtime 
styles, the music bounces along merrily with a 
lighthearted joie de vivre that is as pleasant to 
listen to as it is dance inspiring. There is 
something about the jazz of the Duke and his 
satellites that does not “‘ date,’? no matter what 
its vintage may be. 


King Cole Trio (Am. N.) 
**** Rex Rumba (Nat Cole) (Am. Capitol 1083) 

*** Nature Boy (eden ahbez) (V by King 

Cole) (Am. Capitol 2193) 
(Capitol CL13028—5s. 9d.) 

*A Boy From Texas (Segal, McCarthy, 
Brooks) (V by King Cole) (Am. 
Capitol 1957). 

**Lost April (Newman, Spencer) (V. by 

King Cole) (Am. Capitol 2928) 
(Capitol CL13025—5s. gd.) 

2193 —With orch>stral accompaniment conducted by 
Frank Vo 

2928—With orchestral accompaniment conducted by 
Carlyle Hall. 

Rex Rumba is one of the King Cole Trios’ 
few non-vocal records, and is in every way 
delightful. The taste, subtlely and style of 
group, both individually and collectively, have 
seldom been more convincingly proved than 
they are in this relaxed and most artistic 
poratananes of what is a very charming little 
une. 


The other three sides are disappointing. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Nature Boy is a re-coupling of the version on 
Capitol CLigo1o, issued and reviewed last 
month. 

Lost April has the advantage of being an 
appealing song of the slow, sentimental ballad- 
foxtrot type, but is not helped by the cloying 
strings of the accompanying orchestra. In 
Boy From Texas the Trio is not, thank goodness, 
cluttered up with any unnecessary extraneous 
accompaniment. But the song is a slow cowboy 
affair, and the record would not be good even 
without King Cole’s quasi-hillbilly accent. 
Both performances show a lamentable attempt 
to “ commercialize’’ what has hitherto been 
one of the finest small swing groups in America, 
and if it goes on like this it may not be so long 
before the King Cole Trio sinks to the level of 
the Ink Spots. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
***Tin Roof Blues (Melrose, New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings) (Am. Decca DLA2870) 
(January 29th, 1942) 


***’ Way Down Yonder In New Orleans 
(Creamer, Layton) (V by Nappy 
re and Eddie Miller) (Am. 


Decca DLA2885) (February 5th, 1942) 
(Brunswick 04003—5s. 9d.) 

Probably Matty Matlock (clart); Eddie Miller 
(ten); Yank Lawson (tpt); Floyd O’Brien (tmb) ; 
Jess Stacy (pno); Hilton ‘*‘ Nappy ’’ Lamare (gtr) ; 
Bob Haggart (bass) ; Ray Bauduc (dms). 


Here we have two more rather belated 
discoveries by the English Decca Company 
from the last of Bob Crosby Bob Cats’ sessions 
before the Crosby aggregation as we knew it in 
its heyday broke up in 1942. 

*Way Down Yonder starts off with the New 
Orleans-born Hilton ‘“‘ Nappy’? Lamare and 
Eddie Miller indulging in nostalgic cross-patter 
about the charms of New Orleans’ girls and 
food which makes not only a fitting opening to 
the number and the “Dixieland” style in which 
it is played, but also an appropriate forerunner 
to the following Lamare-Miller vocal chorus. 

The rest of the side is mainly a sequence of 
Dixieland solos by Matty Matlock’s clarinet, 
Eddie Miller’s tenor (which steals the honours) 
and Jess Stacy’s piano, after which the record 
rides out on a typical Dixieland collective 
improvisation. 

The routine of Tin Roof is: introduction by 
Jess Stacy’s piano, ensemble led by Yank 
Lawson’s trumpet, solos by Matlock’s clarinet, 
O’Brien’s trombone and Stacy’s piano, and 
finally a collective improvisation by the whole 
group. 

Stacy’s introduction is curiously out of 
keeping with the true Dixieland style, but I 
liked both it and his later solo. I also liked 
O’Brien’s fruity-toned, rugged playing, and 
although the performance is inclined at times to 
lack spirit, I recommend the record to all who 
like Dixieland jazz as a very fair sample of the 
Bob Cats’ outlook on it. 





BACK PERSONNEL 


Louis Jordan and’ his Tympany Five— 
I Like Em Fat Like That (Brunswick 03986). 
(Reviewed December, 'r9 48). 

Jordan (alto) with Edward Roane (tpt); Arnold 


Thomas (pno) ; Al Morgan’ (bass) ; Rossiere Wilson 
— March Ist, 1944. .*, 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
**Gonna Get A Girl (Simon, Lewis) (V by 
Al Hendrickson (Am. Capitol 2262) 
y and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**Qooh! Look-a There, Ain’t She Pretty 
(Todd, Lombardo) (V by Emma Lou 
Welch) (Am. Capitol 2372) 
(Capitol CL13022—5s. gd.) 
2262—Goodman (clart) with Red Norvo 


Mel Powell (pno); Al Hendrickson (gir) ; 
Mondragon (bass) ; T. Romersa (dms). 


(vid) 
Joe 


One does not have to call to mind the grand 
Shine, Just One of Those Things, etc., Goodman 
Sextet series issued by Parlophone during 1946 
and 1947 to realise that Gonna Get A Girl is 
about the dullest record one could imagine 
from any Goodman small combination. Benny 
Goodman ambles lethargically through the 
first chorus, unhelped by a few tinkles from 
Red Norvo. Al Hendrickson’s vocal chorus 
sounds like Red Mackenzie did nearly twenty 
years ago. Norvo and Hendrickson on his 
guitar are a little more interesting in their later 
solos. But all round the best one can say for 
the side is that it is musically suave and polished 
in its very “‘ commercial”? way. 

“Commercial ”’ is the operative word, too, 
for Look-a. This is a bright catchy enough 
little song, and Miss Welch sings it with the 

necessary pep. Also the band produces a 
danceable rhythm. But its style is ten years 
behind the times. 


Lionel Hampton and his Sextet (Am. N.) 
** Doublin’ With Dublin (Lionel Hampton) 
(Am. Decca 72871) oz 2tst, 1945) 

*** Limehouse Blues (Braham, Furber) 

Decca 73331) (January 29th, ~S 
(Brunswick 04005—5s. 9d.) 

In this smartly paced performance of 
Limehouse Blues quite a few tongues seem to 
have found their way into cheeks. But the 
swellings, which becomes bulges when the time 
comes for the inevitable tempo blocks, and 
grow into mountainous bunions when Mr. 
Hampton plays his coda, have not prevented 
the maestro from showing us that he is still a 
great vibraphone technician with enough ideas 
to keep us interested. 

As you will realise from the first unison 
chorus, Doublin’ is a riff piece. Although the 
playing is relaxed enough, the solos are not so 
good, and I don’t like the chunky-chunky 
eight-to-a-bar rhythm. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am.) 


*** Painted Rhythm (Stan Kenton) (Am. 
Capitol 779) 
***The Peanut Vendor (Simons, Gilbert, 


Sunshine) (Am. Capitol 2668) 
(Capitol CL13016—5s. gd.) 
**#*** Fyst a-Sittin’ and a-Rockin’ (Dule Ellington, 
Billy Strayhorn, Larry Gaines) (V by 
June Christy) (Am. Capitol 777) 
****7 Told Ya I Love Ya, Now Get Out (Frigo, 
Ellis, Carter) (V by Jume Christy) 
(Am. Capitol 2368) 
(Capitol CL13030—5s. gd.) 

Painted Rhythm is one of Stan Kenton 
earlier records. It was released in Americain 
the late Spring of 1946. 

A catchy little tune played at an easy bounce 
tempo, it opens up, after the Kenton (piano) 
and Eddie Sanfranski (bass) introduction, with 
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the nicely relaxed ensemble stating the theme 
at a pleasantly quiet volume before Kenton’s 
personable piano is heard again. 

Later the volume is increased when Vido 
Musso takes over for a fine tenor solo, followed 
by the Kenton ensemble with its incisive high 
brass. Later still Jimmy Simms’s rather wild 
and meaningless trombone is heard. But the 
side ends appealingly with the theme again, 
followed by a good finishing kick from 
Safranski’s bass. 

Peanut Vendor was recorded much later. It 
was released in America in the Spring of 1948. 

Arranged by the famous Pete Rugulo in 
Latin-American style, it finds the reeds section 
used to assist the rhythm department by playing 
what, for sake of identification, I will call 
rhumba instruments. The melody is played 
mostly by trombonist Milt Bernhart and then 
the trumptets, backed up by .the rest of the 
brass, in modernistic close harmony. 

The record relies for its effect mainly on the 
progressive way it builds up to a frantic climax, 
somewhat on the lines of a bolero, and the 
atmosphere of excitement this, coupled with 
the increasingly fantastic brass chords, produces. 

Just a-Sittin’ was released in America over 
three years ago, and must be one of the first 
records the Kenton band ever made. Never- 
theless, it sounds as good Kenton to-day as it 
was when it was issued. This Ellington tune 
always was one of the Duke’s most attractive 
compositions. It has lost nothing through the 
suitable lyric which was set to it for this Kenton 
record or the new, typically Kenton arrange- 
ment. And it has gained much with June 
Christy’s singing. If Miss Christy is not the 
best of all white girl swing singers, she must be 
mighty near it. 

From this slowish, nostalgic piece, with the 
Kenton formula examplified particularly in the 
biting, close-harmony trumpets, we are taken 
in the coupling (released in America at the end 
of 1947) to the Kenton band loudly tearing it 
up behind Miss Christy, who, having had, 
apparently, to put up with about all that any 
good woman could be expected to stand, 
eventually severs the knot by informing the 
anonymous cause of her troubles that “ I Told 
Ya I Love Ya—Now Get Out.”’ 

The song may not be the most righteous ever 
written in the name of swing. But it has a good 
idea, and has turned out to be more than 
adequate material for both June Christy and the 
Kenton band to indulge in the particular brand 
of music that has made them famous. 


Peggy Lee-—Vocalist (Am.) 
*Baby, Don’t Be Mad At Me (Freeman, 
David) (Am. Capitol 2559) 
*Everybody Loves Somebody (Lane, 
(Am. Capitol 2560) 
(Capitol CL13021—5s. gd.) 
ic>. by Dave Barbour and his Orchestra. 


Taylor) 


When whoever it is at Decca who selects 
these American Capitols for release over here 
manages to find some on which Peggy Lee sings 
some good songs—and there are plenty avail- 


able—we shall all have a better chance of 


realising what a grand little singer she can be. 


Nellie Lutcher—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
**Cool Water (Bob Nolan) (Am. Capitol 


3048) 
*My Little Boy (Nellie Lutcher) (Am. 
Capitol 3052) 
(Capitol CL13018—5s. gd.) 
**Sleepy Lagoon (Eric Coates, Lawrence) 
(Am. Capitol 1876) 
*** The Song Is Ended (Irving Berlin) (Am. 
Capitol 2200) 
(Capitol CL13026—5s. gd.) 


Nellie should leave corral chanties like Cool 
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Waters to combinations like the Sons of the 
Pioneers, who do the number much better on 
Brunswick 04001. 

Its a question of sentiment. When Nellie 
gets sentimental it only sounds rather simpering. 
At any rate it does in Sleepy Lagoon. In My 
Little Boy it sounds like downright sentimentality. 
Or was Nellie kidding in this one ? If so, its 
one of the most subtle and tickling bits of leg- 
pulling I’ve heard. But I’ve a horrible feeling 
Nellie was serious. In which case she only 
needed a deeper voice and a more brazen 
delivery to out-Mammy even Al Jolson. 

Song is Ended is a rather different proposition. 
Compared with her impetuosity in Hurry On 
Down and Fine Brown Fume (Capitol CL13013), 
Nellie is quite restrained. But she still sings in 
that fascinating style that is all her own and 
manages to get that twinkle into her eye without 
sounding insincere. Over the driving beat of 
the bass and drums her unpretentious piano 
sounds pleasantly tuneful, and she even 
manages to produce some imaginative phrasing. 


Metronome All Stars (Am. Mixed) 
**%** Teah Here (Nat Cole) (Am. Capitol 2933) 
***** Metronome Riff (Pete Rugulo) (Am. 
Capitol 2934) 
(Capitol CL13017—5s. gd.) 

Buddy de Franco (clari); Joe ‘* Flip ’’ Phillips 
(ten); Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Bill Harris (mb) ; 
Nat ** King *’ Cole (no); Billy Bauer (gir) ; Eddie 
Safranski (bass); Buddy Rich (dms); with, in 
‘* Metronome Riff,’ Stam Kenton and his Orchestra. 
December 21st, 1947. 


The Metronome All Stars are the available 
winners of their respective classes in the 1947 
Favourite Musicians’ Poll conducted by the 
American music magazine “Metronome,” plus 
in Metronome Riff the full Stan Kenton band 
which topped the Favourite Band section. 

In my opinion the records are the most 
successful of all similar annual attempts so far 
made to indicate on records the new trends in 
jazz and how these trends are being developed 
by the most outstanding American jazz soloists. 

The styles range from Dizzy Gillespie’s 
out-and-out re-bop to the more familiar swing 
of Buddy de Franco. 

But it is not only the styles or even the 
superlative techniques of the players that make 
these recordings so superlatively good. In 
spite of the often contrasting styles ‘of the 
players, everything hangs together. 

This is due partly to the satisfactory planning 
and apparently adequate rehearsing. But in 
Metronome Riff it is due also in a great measure 
to the fine arranging by Pete Rugulo of the 
Kenton band. While leaving ample oppor- 
tunities for solos in the highly individual styles 
of the players (pianist King Cole, guitarist 
Billy Bauer, clarinettist Buddy de Franco, 
trombonist Bill Harris, tenor saxist “‘ Flip ’‘ 
Phillips, and re-bop trumpet wizard “ Dizzy ”’ 
Gillespie) Rugulo has looked on the combina- 
tion less as an array of soloists to be accom- 
panied by the Kenton band, and more as a 
complete ensemble in which the Kenton band 
is matched in with the soloists. In other words, 
the performance sounds as though it were by 
a super band, and not, as has so often been the 
case in records by these “ pick-up’’ bands, 
even when they have consisted entirely of ace 
instrumentalists, by a collection of stars brought 


- in to do their stuff with little or no regard of 


what the result as a whole might be. 

Leap Here is different to the extent that the 
Kenton band is not used,.and except for the 
opening and closing unisons {behind what note 
Bill Harris’s subtle trambone comments) it is 
a sequence of solos. 

But here again to add to mostly superb solos 
there is a sense of unanimity which 
knits the whole group t and has 
resulted in a record which is outstandingly 
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good, no matter whether you look at it for the 
interest of its solos or for its excellence as a band 
presentation. 

The side is none the less attractive because 
it gives us one of the few chances we have had 
on records to study the excellent Buddy de 
Franco, whose only other solo I can remember 
is that in Tommy Dorsey’s performance 
(arranged by Sy Oliver) of Opus 1 on H.M.V. 


Charlie Parker Quartet (Am.) 
SSO Dird's a (Charlie Parker) (Am. Dial 
D-1053 
****Cool Bh (Charlie Parker) (Am. Dial 
D-1054 
dae 10-017—8s.*) 

Parker (alto) with Erroll Garner {pna) : ee,” 
Callender (bass); Harold ‘*Doc’’ West (dms). 
March 19th, 1947. 

The Charlie Parker Quartet is in this case 
Charlie Parker with the Erroll Garner Trio. 
The records come from the American Dial 
catalogue. 

Bird’s Nest (so called because Parker’s nick- 
name is Yardbird, or for short Bird) is a fastish 
re-bop performance. The slightly slower Cool 
Blues finds the group applying the re-bop 
formula to a piece in the 12-bar blues form, 
based, as far as the bop idiom permits, on the 
more or less usual blues harmony sequence. 

Parker has the reputation for being the 
greatest of all re-bop players, not excluding 
even the renowned “ Dizzy ” Gillespie, and in 
both these records what he does is in both 
quantity and quality more than sufficient to 
show that he thoroughly deserves his reputation. * 

Except for Red Callender’s two choruses in 
Cool Blues and eight-bar solo in Bird’s Nest, 
most of both performances is devoted to featuring 
Erroll Garner’s piano. Garner is another one 
you can mark up among the “ greats” of 
contemporary jazz. With a nice taste in re- 
bop and a fullness of right-hand harmony that 
adds an intriguing piquancy to his music, he 
plays with a bounce that is most infectious. 
“Red ” Callender and “ Doc ’’ West add the 
finishing touch of drive that makes these two 
of the best small band re-bop records yet 
released over here. 

* Obtainable from the Esquire distributor, 
Newbrook, 14 Christ Church Avenue, London, 


Previn Trio (Am.) 

***7 Got It Bad, And That Ain’t Good (Duke 
Ellington, Paul Webster) (Am. Royal 
193A) 

Andre Previn—Piano Solo (Am.) 

*** Something To Live For (Duke Ellington, 
Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Royal 194A) 
(March 25th, 1946) 

(Parlophone R3174—4s. 8d.) 

193A—Previn (pno) with Irving Ashby (¢/r) 
George ‘‘ Red *’ Callendar (bass). March 25th, 1946. 

Andre Pavin will be remembered (vide review 
last October of his first records to be released 
here) as the 19-year old German-born pianist 
who, following a classical training, became 
enamoured with jazz on hearing an Art 
Tatum record and subsequently became also 
an Ellington and Teddy Wilson disciple. 

These two new releases, in which Mr. 

Previn adopts a slow, rhapsodic style, show the 
Tatum-Ellington-Wilson influence as clearly as 
did his earlier-issued performances. But again it 
is not enough to mark him as the great jazz ° 
exponent which some of my American colleagues 
claim him to be. One needs to have more than 
a flair for assimilating the Tatum, Ellington 
and Wilson phrase constructing pattern and the 
technique to play with an academic facility. 

One needs to have also an inherent sense of 
jazz rhythm, and Mr. Previn just lacks this. 

Also, while many of the phrases sound 

genuinely spontaneous and artistic, others are 
forced and over-decorative. I can only put 


Peter 
N.W.6. 
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this down to Mr. Previn’s lack of belief in the 
merit of what he had created, and a feeling— 
often quite unnecessary—that he must retrieve 
the situation with something startling. But 
Mr. Previn is not the only one in jazz who 
seems to forget that gilding the lily usually only 
results in making it appear pretentious and 
artificial. 


George Shearing Trio 
*** Poinciana (Song Of The Tree) (Simon, 
Bernier) (Eng. Decca DR13001) 
***®To Be Or Not To Bop (Shearing) (Eng. 
Decca DR13000 
(Decca F9065—3s. 74d.) 

Shearing (no) with Jack Fallon (bass); Norman 
Burns (dms). November 26th, 1948. 

Blind British pianist George Shearing 
recorded these titles when recently he was back 
home in London on a short visit from America 
where he has made almost as great a name for 
himself as he achieved here. 

Although Norman Burns’s boleroish rhythm 
does not always seem to fit with it, Shearing’s 
imaginative and tasteful piano in the slow 
Poinciana is delightful. 

But he reaches the height of his ability and 
creativeness in the fast re-bop performance of 
his wittily entitled To Be Or Not To Bop. He 
is one of the few who have the knack of making 
re-bop sound musical to average ear, and the 
drive he works up about halfway through the 
record is quite phenomenal. 


Kay Starr—Vocaliste (Am.) 
***4 Faded Summer Love (Phil Baker) (Am. 
Capitol 2618) 
*** You Were Only Fooling (While I Was 
Falling In Love) (Fotine, Faber, Mea- 
dows) (Am. Capitol 3480) 
(Capitol CL13020—5s. gd.) 

To the many brilliant American artistes 
who are at last com ng to us via the welcome 
advent over here of the American Capitol 
catalogue, add this month one who is a star 
in talent as well as name—Kay Starr. 

Kay is a singer, and one of the best stylists 
they have over there. Everyone will thank 
Decca (who control the Capitol catalogue here) 
for having introduced her to us. Whether one 
can them with equal enthusiasm for the 
medium through which this introduction is 
made is another matter. Neither Faded nor 
Fooling is anything like Miss Starr’s best record. 
That distinction belongs to, among possibly 
others, Please Love Me, Share Croppin’ Blues, 
There Aint No Sweet Man and Was That The 
Human Thing To Do? For the benefit of Miss 
Starr as well as ourselves, may we now please 
have these ? 


Lucky Thompson and his Lucky Seven 
(Am. Mixed) 
****Boppin’ The Blues (Lucky Thompson) 
(Am. Victor D7-VB-513) 
**** Fust One More Chance (Sam Coslow, 
Arthur Johnston) (Am. Victor D7-VB- 


510) 
(H.M.V. Bg725—4s. 8d.) 

Thompson (ten) with Benny Carter (alto); Bob 
Lawson (bar); Neal Hefti (tp); Dodo Marmarosa 
(pno); Barney Kessel (gtr); George ‘‘Red’’ 
+ mea (bass); Jackie Mills (dms). April 22nd, 


__Ex-Count Basie tenor saxist ‘‘ Lucky” 
Thompson, who will also be remembered as 
one of the featured soloists in the new Mills 
Blue Rhythm Band (Parlophone R3063 and 
Rgo76) is here presented in the first records 
made by him (in Hollywood) for Victor, with 
an all-star pick-up combination directed by 
himself. 

Although Thompson has yet to achieve wide 
recognition outside the profession, there is no 
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doubt that he is one of the most brilliant of 
the younger school of jazz musicians. 

He uses One More Chance to show us his 
abilities as a slow rhapsodic soloist. If the one 
and only Hawkins still remains the supreme 
artiste at this sort of thing on tenor saxophone, 
Thompson runs him very close. While his 
style is very different from that of Hawkins, he 
is at least equally gifted when it comes to phrase 
construction, and his improvisation on this 
well-known and delightful melody is as intrigu- 
ing in its originality as it is enthralling in its 
melodic beauty. He has an outstandingly fine 
technique and he lends feeling to his easy 
delivery by means of an at times almost 
passionately breathy tone. 

From this exotic rhapsodising, Thompson 


* 
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takes us in Boppin’ The Blues to fast re-bop in 


12-bar blues form. 

Although the composition is credited to 
Thompson, it is really a sequence of bop solos 
in the Gillespie pattern. Dodo Marmarosa 
does a facile and great job in this three choruses. 
Ex-Woody Herman trumpeter Neil Hefti adds 
to the Gillespie style a novelty of melodic line 
and cleanliness of execution that are all his own. 
The veteran Benny Carter, making his first 
attempt a re-bop, shows that he can hold his 
own in this new idiom with most of his con- 
temporaries. Barney Kessel plays terrific 
guitar. Thompson himself jumps grandly in a 
solo that is none the less enticing because the 
style is more alto than tenor. All round, one 
of the best bop records we have had. 


*« 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


By OLIVER KING 


The message broadcast by H.M. the King 
on Christmas Day, 1948, is now available on 
H.M.V. RC3832. 


Orchestral 


There are some really excellent records under 
this heading this month, one of the best being 
the music by Vaughan Williams from “ Scott 
of the Antarctic,” played, as on the sound- 
track, by the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Ernest Irving. It is on H.M.V. C3834. 
Eric Coates conducts the New Symphony 
Orchestra in an up-to-date recording of his 
famous London Suite, with its tuneful melodies, 
and the not quite so well-known London Again 
Suite, on Decca AK2072-4. This is cheerful 
music, but the record which I feel merits 
special praise is Stardust, played on H.M.V. 
Bg723. by the Melachrino Strings, with 
Drigo’s pretty Valse Bluette as a coupling. The 
American string orchestras will have to look to 
their laurels if this continues. Both are played 
exactly as they should be, for Stardust never 
sounded right when played by a swing band, 
and Valse Bluette generally seems thin when 
played as a violin solo.. The arrangement here 
has colour and it is well recorded. Peter Yorke 
and his Concert Orchestra play Heaven in Your 
Smile, with a vocal which we could be as satisfied 
without, and La Vie En Rose, with no vocal (Col. 
DB2496). Lastly, on R.Z. MF327 and MF328, 
the Bristol Easton Road Band of the 
Salvation Army under Bandmaster F. 
Tucker play Divine Sufficiency (in two parts) 
and The Fount and Alleluia, with the crispness 
associated with Salvation Army bands. 


Novelty and Instrumental 

A newcomer to the British catalogue is the 
American singer Eddy Arnold, who with his 
Tennessee Plowboys sings and plays Texarkana 
Baby and Bouquet of Roses on H.M.V. BD1234 
in a manner somewhat reminiscent of the late 
Jimmie Rodgers, but nothing like as personably. 
A similar type of record is by Jimmy Wakely, 
who also does Bouquet of Roses and a self- 
explanatory song called One Has My Name 
(The Other Has My Heart) on Capital CL13023, 
and he doesn’t impress me either ; this is such 
phoney cowboy stuff. I suppose the same might 
apply to Johnny Denis and his Ranchers in 
Yellow Rose of Texas and Wait for the Wagon, on 


Decca Fgo62, but it has the advantage of being 
much less lugubrious. That hardy annual 
Frank Luther comes up again with what are 
described as “song stories with music and 
sound effects, Milt Herth at the organ” on 
Decca Fg050 and Fgo51. The former is The 
Little Red Hen and the latter The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, evidently designed for very young 
children indeed. For older “ children,” and 
those who are not as young as they were and 
like to reminisce about the good old tunes, I 
commend the still unsophisticated and yet 
listenable Primo Scala and his Banjo and 
Accordion Band in Show Me the way to go Home 
(which took me back to 1925!) and Dreaming, 
the Flanagan and Allen: success of 1932 (Decca 
Fg052). But in case you find the banjo a bit 
too twangy and relentless, try the voluptuous 
languor of Gentle Evening Breeze as played on 
Decca Fg063 by Roland Peachey and his 
Hawaiian Orchestra, and sung in a pleasingly 
sensuous voice by Doreen Stevens (or is it 
Stephens ?). It might almost be the original 
Nature Girl herself! But the reverse is a cheap 
jingle called There’s Nothing Else to do in Mala- 
Ka-Mo-Ka-Lu (But Love) ; if this is indeed so, 
what a dreadfully dull place Mala-Ka, etc., 
must be—as dull as the record, in fact. Felix 
Mendelssohn and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
play a sickening arrangement of Saint-Saéns’s 
Le Cygne and Chopin’s lovely Nocturne No. 2 
in E flat, and the effect of electric Hawaiian 
guitars on these two delightful melodies baffles 
description (Col. FB3456). It is a genuine 
relief to find Rawicz and Landauer playing 
Falla’s Spanish Dance No.1 (La Vida Breve) 
and their own Spinning Wheel tastefully and 
pleasantly on Col. DB2487. But what can one 
say of Red le and the Natural Seven 
(with a violinist officially described as Niccolo 
Piu Noodnik) who scrape and gurgle their 
way through a perpetuum mobile piece a la hill- 
billy, with dashes of the Largo al factotum from 
The Barber of Seville and William Tell in a 
frantic effort called Pagan Ninny’s Keep ’Er 
Goin’ Stomp? The best thing is the title. I 
found the fiddling boring. The other side of 
Capitol CL13032 is a skit on the tear-jerking 
ballad of the 1890’s. It is moderately amusing, 
and is known as G.t up off’n the Floor, Hannah, 
and judging by a laugh in the middle, it seems 
as if Dudley Davenport was called in to help 
with the recording. 











It almost looks as if my plea for less vocals 
has been taken to heart, for here is Harry 
Leader and his Orchestra playing Say it every 
Day (Parlo. F2335) without the sound of a 
voice anywhere. It’s a relief to have a non- 
vocal dance record that isn’t at the same time 
a strict dance tempo item. The reverse, 
Cumana, has a good piano solo in the Jan August 
manner by Maurice Arnold. Another non- 
vocal record is Decca Fg064, which gives us 
Mantovani and his Orchestra playing One 
Night of Love and a pleasant tango, Song of the 
Gaucho, both made some time ago, but none the 
less listenable. Joe Loss and his Orchestra 
have their usual four titles, which are not very 
imaginative, although For You (H.M.V. 
BD6033) and Maybe You'll be there (BD6032) 
are good tunes. The backing of the former is 
Bluebird of Happiness, and of the latter, J never 
knew an angel told lies. Lou Preager and his 
Orchestra also have four new numbers, My 
Bonny Prince (topical but dismally slow) and 
Until (very pedestrian tune) on Col. FB3461, 
and Bouquet of Roses, with a trumpet trying to 
“re-bop ” (!) and Brush those tears from your eyes, 
described as being “ not in tempo,” but it has 
some bounce in it, which none of the others have 
(FB3460). Not one of the four Geraldo titles has 
any enthusiasm. They are On a Slow Boct to 
China and Bouquet of Roses (Parlo. F2333) and 
It’s Magic and Put ’Em in a Box, Tie ’Em with a 
Ribbon (F2334). Larry Clinton and his 
Orchestra also play the Slow Boat epic, but it 
gets slower every time I hear it, and it doesn’t 
amount to much in this case anyway. The 
backing is On the Little Village Green (Bruns. 
04017). Cyril Stapleton and his Orchestra 
have a new song called Welcome, Little Stranger, 
which is at least original, and that rather 
obvious Brush those tears from your eyes (Decca 
F9055), but the vocalists, The Stapletons, 
did not impress me. Diane on the other hand 
sings quite nicely with Oscar Rabin’s Band 
in It all comes back to me now and Susy (Parlo 
F2337), the Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
are very sweet and naive in It’s a Wonderful 
World and I’d love to live in Loveland (Parlo. 
F2338), and the London Piano-Accordion 
Band play two belated numbers brightly 
enough, Cuckoo Waltz and Anything I dream is 
possible (R.Z. MR3816). 

We can dismiss two American bands on 
Brunswick as being so ordinary as not to merit 
further comment—Russ Morgan and _ his 
Orchestra in All dressed up with a broken heart 
and It’s all over now (04011), and Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians in All 
My Love and The night has a thousand eyes (04013) 
and The Flower Seller and Little Girl (04171) 
Under no circumstances, however, can we pass 
over H.M.V. BD1235 so lightly. It is Fats 
Waller and his Rhythm in Staying at Home— 
a sequel or successor to Ain’t Misbehavin’—and 
one of the most delightful dance records I’ve 
heard for years. The reverse, Little Curly Hair 
in a High Chair, isnot to hand. Another H.M.V. 
record, BD6034, is by a man who used to be 
known for his jazz work—Louis Prima, but 
both sides are grotesque caricatures of Louis 
Armstrong, and not very good ones either. 
The titles are The Bee Song and That Certain 
Party. Vaughn Monroe, however, is much 
less rowdy and thus easier to listen to than usual. 
The titles are In My Dreams and the stale 
Anniversary Song, but they are likeable (H.M.V. 
BD6035). The Squadronaires have borrowed 
a Monroe number, The Maharajah of Magador, 
and backed it with another Latin-legend song, 
In Old Santa Fé (Decca F 9067). 

There are four Latin-American records to 
note: two of them are by Edmundo Ros and 
his Rumba Band, one non-vocal (La Golondrina 
and La Borrachita, on Decca Fgo59) and one 
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very vocal, in Spanish (Chevere and Mangueira, 
on Parlo. F2336). All are up to standard, but 
La Borrachita means “‘ the little drunken girl” 
not “the little gipsy girl’? as per the label. 
Roberto Inglez contributes two quite usual 
offerings on Parlo. R3172, Uno and Frenesi, and 
on Decca F9058, we find Lionel Belasco and 
his Orchestra playing When Shadows Fall and 
Devotion, both rather monotonous, and with a 
clarinet solo on the latter side which goes 
horribly out of tune. 


Vocal 


There are two records of It’s Magic under this 
heading. I like this tune, the Tony Martin 
version on H.M.V. Bg726 or the muzzy Sarah 
Vaughn one on Parlo. R3170. Both have It’s 
you or no one verso, but I’ve not heard either. 
Perry Como comes up with two good tunes on 
H.M.V. BD1232, For You and Roses of Picardy, 
and two old ones (i.¢., recorded way back when 
he was with Ted Weems) on Bruns. 04018, 
It all comes back to me now and That Old Gang of 
Mine, and good old Bing Crosby, right on top 
of his form with that grand tune, Kokomo, 
Indiana on Bruns. 04016. The backing is Ain’t 
doin’ bad, doin’ nothin’. ‘This recording is 
accompanied by Joe Venuti and his Orchestra, 
with a solo by the leader. I rather liked 
Evelyn Knight’s record of A Little Bird Told 
Me and Brush those tears from your eyes, on Bruns. 
04015, if only because they are cheerful and 





THE MONTH’S; CHOICE 

Philharmonia Orch.: Film Music 
from Scott of the Antarctic (H.M.V. 
C3834). 

Melachrino Strings : 
(H.M.V. Bg723). 

Fats Waller : Staying at Home (H.M.V. 
BD1235) 

Harry Leader Orch. : 
F2335) 

Bing Crosby : Kokomo, Indiana (Bruns. 
04016) 

Betty Hutton : His Rocking-Horse Ran 
Away (Capitol CL13019) 

Lys Assia : Mitten in der Nacht (Decca 
C16050) 


Stardust 


Cumana (Parlo. 











unaffected ; Dinah Shore has done The mynd 
Steamer from the film “‘ Summer Holiday ”’ 
Columbia DB2494, and it is coupled with Far- 
away Places, recorded in London with Two in 
Accord at the piano. This is a good number, and 
freshly original, done very well. Gordon 
MacRae is quite ordinary in J went down to 
Virginia and Hair of Gold, Eyes of Blue, assisted by 
The Starlighters (Capitol CL13031), while 
The Starlighters by themselves close-harmonise 
their way through Maria from Bahia and Night 
and Day, very loudly and not very originally 
(Capitol CL13027). The Pied Pipers assist 
Johnny Mercer in his record of Hooray for Love 
and that hoary old minstrel number, Down 
among the Sheltering Palms (Capitol CL13024), 
both of which are very raucous and demodé, and 
in a sense of course, this applies also to Betty 
Hutton in A Square in the Social Circle and His 
Rocking-Horse ran away on Capitol CL13019, 
but she has such verve that it doesn’t grate 
quite so much. 


Among the quieter singers, there is a pair of 
records by The Sentimentalists, who never 
fail to merit their name if nothing else, Suvla 
Bay—a good tune—and A Little Bird told m 
(not quite so tearful) on Decca Fgo53, and It’s 
time to say a prayer again and When You Look in 
the Heart of a Shamrock on Decca Fg9054. The 
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Four Ramblers also present Irish numbers, 
as they usually do, of course, on Decca Fgo6o. 
Pll take you home again, Kathleen and The Little 
Homes of Ireland, in the old-time barbershop 
quartet style. The Ink Spots present Don’t 
tell a lie about me, dear and Just as though you were 
here on Bruns. 04014, while by way of contrast, 
Gracie Fields has a Ted Lewis-Al Jolson style 
number, Honey Child, on Decca Fgo66, on the 
reverse of which Tommy Fields joins her in 
Papa, won’t you dance with me? from “‘High Button 
Shoes,”’ which dates for its action to 1913 ; this 
record has plenty of “ period atmosphere,” 
anyway. Anne Shelton gives what may be 
quite good advice in Johnny, Get Your Girl on 
Decca Fg9056, and sings a plagiarism on Over 
the Waves called Kiss Me Goodnight. No credits 
are given to Rosas ; he only wrote the music! 
I found Benny Lee unimpressive, on Decca 
Fg068, in Love Me, Love Me, Love Me and Say it 
isn’t so, and Sam Browne gives Forgive me for 
dreaming and No Orchids for My Lady the treat- 
ment most people by now have come to expect 
(Decca F9057). Bill Johnson’s Always is 
quite good on Col. DB2495, though he has 
done better than J aan’t get you out of my mind, 
which is the coupling. I think .the Luton 
Girls’ Choir should record songs of which the 
lyrics are generally known ; I found difficulty 
in understanding what Your Prayers are asked 
and J heard a Robin Singing (Parlo. R3169) were 
all about. However, this will be in great 
demand in ‘ Housewives’ Choice’? and 
“* Family Favourites.” 


Continental Records 


Although there are six Deccas in this series 
this month, several of them are in English. 
Maurice Chevalier, for example, sings But 
Beautiful on C16047, coupled with a French 
song which is just his stuff, Folies Bergére. On 
C16048, Lucienne Boyer sings two songs in 
English, with a fascinating accent and plenty 
of polish, The Man I Love (partly in French) 
and Too Many Memories, and on C16057, Etly 
Lizette, with a flat voice but good English does 
Don’t Give Me Roses and, in Danish, Naeh Hallo, 
which is a song about telephoning, but being 
unable to understand Danish, I fear it was all 
rather lost on me. There are four German 
songs, all very charming, as follows: on 
C16049, Greta Keller sings Wenn einmal in 
Sernen Tagen and War die Donau nur ein kleines 
Wasserl, and on C16050, Lys Assia sings 
Mitten in der Nacht (which is very catchy) and 
Gute Nacht, kleiner Liebling. The last one is 
C16051, two pieces by Will Glahé and his 
Orchestra, Auf Zehenspitzen and Unter der roten 
Laterne von St. Pauli, being rather samey and 
quite romantic respectively. 


Strict Dance Tempo Records 


Victor Silvester : You Were Only Fooling 
(quickstep) and On a Slow Boat to China (slow 
fox trot), Col. FB3457 ; Brahms’ Lullaby (waltz) 
and Chopin Nocturne, Col. FB3458 ; Cochabamba 
and Atacama, sambas, Col. FB3459. 


Records Not Received 


‘Morton Gould Orchestra : Soft Light‘ 
and Sweet Music and You and the Night and thé 
Music (Col. DB2492); Toralf Tollefsen 
(accordion soio), The Cuckoo Waltz and Black 
Masks Waltz (Col. FB3462) ; The Snow Goose 
a drama with sound effects and orchestra in 
six parts (Bruns. 0176-8), with Herbert 
Marshall and Joan Lo ; Harry David- 
son Orchestra: The Policeman's Holiday and 
The King’s Waltz (Col. DX1547); Buzz 
Adlam Orchestra : Caravan and Carry me back 
to the Lone Prairie (Parlo. R3173) ; Doris Day: 
It’s Magic and Put ’em in a box, tie ’em with a 
ribbon (Col. DB2493). 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


BY G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


H.M.V. “ Celebrity ” Reproducer 


Specification 

Model No. - - 2000.” 

Player Unit - Standard Auto-changer, up to 
ten records, 10-in. or 12-in. 
(unmixed). 

KT£63 Bass Boost Amplifier. 

KT£63. Cathode Follower. 

2 xX L63. Amplifier and phase 
splitter. 

2x KT61. P.P. output stage 
(8 watts output). 

Uso. Rectifier. 

Polished walnut, 2 ft. 10 in. 
wide by 1 ft. 6 in. deep by 
2 ft. 7 in. high. 

Volume, On-Off Switch, Treble 
Cut, Bass, Radio-Gram. 
Switch and Internal-External 
L.S. Switch. (Both these 
last two on rear of cabinet.) 

100-255 v. 50 c/s. A.C. only. 
Consumption 120 watts. 

Low impedance input, 5 ohms.; 
power input for full output, 
0.5 watts. 

30-10,000 ¢.p.5. 

Two 104 ellipticle P.M. 
Moving Coil. 

£108 7s. 3d., including P.T. 


Incorporating many of the features of the 
Model 3000 Electrogram, the new Model 
2000 is a_ self-contained reproducer which 
should satisfy many of those enthusiasts who 
found the “3000” to their liking in every 
respect except price. It should also cater for 
those who found the size of two units too big 
for modern homes and flats. 


Although of course the specification of the 
“2000 ”’ is less comprehensive than that of the 
“3000” it is really amazing how little the 
reproduction has suffered as a result, especially 
when one considers that the new model costs 
only about 25 per cent of the Electrogram. 

Starting with the record changer, this is 
virtually the same model as before, the only 
difference being the omission of the manual 
control. The amplifier, a six valve model with 
a power output of eight watts, incorporates a 
continuously variable bass control and a five 
position treble switch. 


Valves - - 


Cabinet - - 


Controls - ° 


Mains : - 
Radio Input - 
Frequency Range - 
Loudspeakers - 


Price ° ‘ 


Twin elliptical speakers replace the elaborate 
combination of the “ Electrogram” and it 
is here that the major differences lie. 

As will be seen from the pictures, the layout 
of the whole unit is most convenient, the 
cabinet being of the right height for operation 
from one’s armchair, the control panel being 
arranged between the changer unit and the 
deep storage well on the right-hand side. 

Our usual listening tests confirmed our first 
opinions regarding quality of reproduction ; 
taken all round the range of frequencies handled 
is ample for all normal purposes and despite 
the fact that the extreme upper range covered 
by the Electrogram is not available there are 
not many who could easily distinguish the 
difference on average records, in fact to be 
quite honest a large number of people seem to 
prefer the restricted range, and so bearing in 
mind the fact that even on the more expensive 
model the full range is only used on some 
records, the loss of about half an octave is 
small against the major price reduction. 

At the low end of the range the bass is well 
maintained without serious resonances and 
gives good full-bodied reproduction satisfactory 
to all but the hypercritical. (The most serious 
fault of equipments of the Electrogram class is 
the fact that one tends to judge all other sets 
by their standards regardless of other con- 
siderations. ) 

As stated above, the ‘2000’ uses the 
standard H.M.V. record changer and unfor- 
tunately the standard Gramophone Gremlin 
seems to have been delivered with this model 
again, as this is the fourth successive model 
which has given trouble. We gather however 
that the manufacturers are well aware of the 
difficulties and are taking appropriate action. 

As on the larger model provision is made for 
a radio input, and here we have a criticism, 
the jack and change-over switch are located 
low down on the back, and is most awkward to 
operate. We are told that this will be moved 
on later models to a position higher on the 
back, but even so the obvious place would be 
on the control panel. 

Apart from these minor points we have 
nothing but praise for a reproducer that gives 
exceptionally fine reproduction, is good to look 
at and can be bought for £108 7s, 3d. including 
Fen. 

E.M.I. Sales & Service Ltd., Hayes, Mddx. 
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H.M.V. Model 2500 Radio Unit 
Specification 
Circuit - - Superhet. 


Tuned R.F. Stage, W.61M. 
Frequency Changer, X.61M. 


IF. Amplifier (465 kes). 
W.61M. 

Second Detector and A.V.C.., 
D.63M. 


A.F. Amplifier, L.63. 
Output Stage, K.T.61. 
Tuning Indicator, Y.61. 
H.T. Rectifier, U.50. 


Mains Supply - 195-255 v. 50 c/s. A.C. 
Consumption 75 watts. 
Wave Ranges - Selected by seven push-buttons. 


Two buttons—L.W. 
2,000 metres. 

Five buttons—M.W. 185-540 
metres (in three ranges). 
2.5 watts into 5 ohms (will 
operate a small speaker at 

Sair volume). 


1,250- 


Power Output - 


Controls = - - Volume Control, Push Buttons, 
Fidelity Switch. 

Cabinet - - Polished walnut, 20 in. by 
11 in. by 10 in. high. 

Price . - £45 19s. 10d., including P.T. 


As companion to the Celebrity reproducer 
we tested the “ 2500,” an eight-valve set 
designed to operate with the “2000” and 
*“* 3000” reproducers. 


—_——— 





‘* His Master’s Voice”? Radio Unit 

Housed in a walnut cabinet of similar 
proportions to the cabinets used in the main 
units, the tuner can be used at some distance 
from the reproducers, the only necessary inter- 
connection being by means of a twin cable 
terminating in a jackplug. Mains are fed to 
the set by its own cables, and aerial and earth 
by two small plugs. 

Seven push buttons give five medium-wave 
and two long-wave stations which are pre- 
tuned to any seven stations within the appro- 
priate frequencies. A volume control and a 
three-position switch for Fidelity complete the 
controls. 

Turning to the performance, the emphasis is 
of course on quality, rather than long range 
reception, and the pre-tuned circuits will usually 
be tuned to stations having strong, good quality 
signals. On the model tested we had a choice 
of Home, Light and Third programmes from 
the B.B.C., Brussels and Hilversum on medium 
waves, and Luxemberg and B.B.C. long-wave 
National on the higher range. 

With the exception of Brussels all the other 
stations gave ample volume with excellent 
quality. Brussels was marred by interference 
from adjacent stations causing severe whistles. 

Tuning of stations, when necessary, is done 
by removing the push-button scale plate and 
turning two small screws. A “ magic-eye”’ 
tuning indicator greatly simplifies the opera- 
tion, and also allows the tuning to be checked 
at intervals for drift. 

Used in conjunction with either the Celebrity 
or the Electrogram, the ‘‘ 2500 ’’ completes the 
chain and converts either into a radio-gram of 
the highest quality. 
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The Tannoy Dual Concentric Speaker 
Brief Specification 


L.F. Cone. 15 in. Diam. 
H.F. Cone. Aluminium diaphram Horn loaded. 
Impedance. 15 ohms or 200 ohms. 


Complete with X-over filter. 

Price £26 5s. od. 

Maker: Tannoy Products Ltd., Canterbury Grove, 
W. Norwood, S.E.27. 


One of the most advanced speakers so far 
offered to the public, and one of the most 
satisfactory units we have tested to date, the 
Tannoy Dual Concentric Speaker has many 
useful features. 

The principles adopted are not unique but 
they are unusual at least so far as British design 
is concerned. If you can imagine a conven- 
tional 15-in. diameter unit, in which the centre 
of the pole piece has been bored out to horn 
shape, and a further driver unit with a small 
aluminium cone fitted on the back, you will 
have some idea of the general appearance. 
There is, of course, a g deal more to the 
design than just doing what we described above; 
for instance, great care has been taken to 
make the large cone unit stiff enough to move 
as a true piston, the mounting surround being 
chosen to prevent reflections back into the cone. 
The shape of the cone is such that it acts as an 
extension to the small horn formed in the 
centre pole. The high frequency unit uses a 
duralumin diaphram working into a matching 
cavity and is driven by a large-diameter coil 
working in a gap of high flux density. 

Turning now to the performance of the unit, 
we had an opportunity to examine response 
curves of a unit mounted in an infinite baffle 
chamber of approximately five cubic feet 
capacity, these curves show the respose to be 
substantially flat from 30 to 20,000 c.p.s., below 
go c.p.s. the response tails to 20 c.p.s. the lower 
limit of the tests. Other tests carried out by 
the manufacturers include transient decay 
tests, power handling capacity, etc. 

Tested in our own laboratory we found the 
performance on sound reproduction, to be well 
up to expectations and we were most impressed 
with the apparent smoothness of the whole 
response. Our own experiments were all 
carried out with the unit mounted in a large 
infinite baffle of about 9 cubic feet capacity, 
and driven by a 15-watt amplifier having an 
exceptionally low output impedance (high 
damping factor) and a response range extend- 
ing to 20 k.c. 

On record reproduction we found thar 
despite the wide range, the surface noise was 
lower than we expected, a fact which confirms 
once again our opinion that scratch is very 
much tied up with resonances in the repro- 
ducing system. On radio we found that beat 
whistles between adjacent stations, showed up 
rather strongly unless some cut off was intro- 
duced into the receiver. ; 

Advantages of the concentric principle of 
dual speakers over the more common designs, 
are obvious ; there is first, the fact that inter- 
ference at cross-over frequencies are at a 
minimum, also of course the common axis gives 
the advantage of all sounds coming from the 
same source, again important around cross- 
over. A rather less obvious advantage is the 
fact that many cabinets designed for large 
single cone speakers will accept the dual unit 
without the major alterations necessary if two 
separate units are used. 

Disadvantages ? Only one major one, the 
fact that the unit complete with cross-over 
filter costs £26 5s. od. which makes the price 
of a speaker complete with suitable cabinet 
rather high, but not excessive when one 
considers the specification and performance. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


THE HORNSEY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had as 
one of its November programmes a demonstration by 
Mr. E. M Ginn, of his home Model “ Expert ’’ repro- 
ducer. The reproducer embodies a separate corner 
baffle type loudspeaker with a 12 in. diaphragm, 
turntable and amplificr being in a separate cabinet. 

Members of the Society brought up their. own 
records with which they were familiar and they 
were played on the Ginn reproducer. The first item 
on the programme caused a good deal of 
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CASCADE II, Collaro electric motor; Expert 
soundbox, external horn, cabinet holds 150 records, 
reproduction and condition excellent, £10.—Evans, 80 
Abbottsbury Road, Newton Abbot, 

CETRA-SORIA, L’amico Fritz, Cherry Duet, — 
liavini and Tassnari, Bonci, Columbia D8086, Ruffo 
DB464. Lappas L1514. Amato DB157, ‘aullings L13%, 
Battendorf £10080, Pachman L1014, Zenatello A5400, 
Bonci D17204, D8083, Lazaro 7176 Pa Col.), 
Stader DA6026, Perras DA6028 (both Swiss H.M.V.), 
Tamagno DA 102, 103, 105; excellent condition. —Offers 
in s.a.e. to Box No. 5344. 








as it was one of the Decca frequency records! ‘It 
was very noticeable how the capacity for hearing 
high frequencies varied with the age of the listener; 
the younger members of the audience had no diffi- 
culty in hearing a note of 14,000 cycles while the 
older members did not begin to hear the notes until 
they had gone down to about 11,000 cycles. The 
reproducer responded nobly to all the tests imposed 


on it. 

The results on full bodied modern recordings such 
as the Kachaturian Dance of the Rose Maidens, 
Columbia DX1500 were starting in their authenticity, 
and the majority of the members went home with 
a@ new idea of the capacity of their own records. 


The “Gram-phone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advert'sements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advert'ser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a Box number 
is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the 
cost; this includes the forward’ng of reples. Letters 
to Box Numbers should posted to “‘Office’’ address 
as stated below. All advert’sements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN COLLECTION.—Fibred discs, pre-tax. 
Beethoven ‘ Kreutzer’’ (Goldberg), 5th Toscanini, 
Liszt Concerto (Malcuzynski), Mendelssohn ‘‘ Scotch ”’ 
(Sarzent), Strauss Oboe Concerto, Haydn ‘‘ Surprise ”’ 
(Sargent), Stravinsxy ‘‘ Rite’’ (Decca), Shostako- 
vitch 6th, Brahms Op. 91 Songs (N. Evans), 10s.; 
Grieg Quartet (Budapest) 30s.—61 Upper Tollington 
Park, London, 5 

ACOUSTICAL QA 12/P AMPLIFIER.—Unused, as 
new; £17 10s., cost £30.—McKean, 150 Dorchester 
Avenue, Glaszow. .. 

A FINE PRIVATE COLLECTION | of = on 300 
records; many major works, 
and concertos of Beethoven, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
etc.; many mint cond:tion; 30 albums, others in 
cardboard containers; face value £71, plus tax £25; 
albums value £12; total value £110; the lot for 
£55; s.a.e. for title list to serious applicants; 
record cabinet, £7 10s.; a Collaro Microgram 
Ftd. Rothermel Trailer Sapphire, £15 10s.—327 
Gander Green Lane, Sutton, Surrey. 

A LARGE SELECTION JAZZ, gg a 
8.8.¢.—Phillips, 44 Tivoli Park Avenue, Margate 

~ALL-WAVE DECCA TABLE RADIOGRAM, com- 
pletely overhauled, £20; two Collaro R.P.49, rim 
drive motor units, less pick-ups and auto brakes, £3 
each; H.M.V. record player, type 25 pick-up, variable 
speed motor; open type £5.—Fry, 43 Watford Road, 
King’s Lanzley, Herts. Tel. Kinzt’s Lanzley 3138. 

AMERICAN COLLECTORS.—Eieven thousand dif- 
ferent vocal operatic, acoustical and electrical Discs, 
160 Record Catalogues.—Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 15, California. 

AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE, 9 issues 1948; 
Gramophone Shop Record Supplement, 12 issues 
1°48; offers —Box No. 5539. 

AMPLIFIER.—PAM, eat output, two PM 
speakers; also PAM moving coil microphone on 
telescopic stand; all as new; one H.M.V. turntable 
with magnetic pick-up; offers over £45.—D. Groves, 
Golden Ball, Lower Swell, mr. Cheltenham, Glos. 

AMPLIFIER, — 12-watt push-pull output; ideal 
record players; microphones, etc.; two spare valves; 
£9. Philips electric razor in case; as new; Four 
gns.—Box No. 5. 


ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN FOLKSONG LIBRARY 
of Conzress recordinzs; 14 albums as new, played 
once, offered at cost; also considerable number of 
foreign and withdrawn records in new condition.— 
Harold Douzlas. 18 Wexford Street, Dublin. 

AS NEW.—Rachman nov 3rd Symphony; Con- 
certos, Glazounov, violin; Boccherini, cello; Lieu- 
tenont Ke; offers over 1%s.; disc.—Box No. 5689. 

ASTRA GRAMOPHONE for sale; very little used 
and in perfect cond.tion; complete with corner 
baffle speaker; cost £65, accept £45. Also several 
complete fibred works.—Pitfold Way, Woolmer Hill, 












































CELEBRiTY VOCALS; acoustic and _ electric; 
Boninsegna, De Luca, Demuro, He: a Affre, etc.; 
s.a.e.—7 Hunslet Road. Brm'nzham 3 

CHARLES Ki AMPLIFIER, new, little used; 
offers?; also two battery elim‘naters, A.C. with 
trickle chargers, £2 each.—Box No. 5644 

CHARLES ‘“‘K” HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER,— 
8 watts output; separate treble, bass and volume 
controls; three months old, £19; seen evenings.— 
Bishop, 234 Waters Road. Catford, S.E.6. 

COLLECTORS.—Vocal discs; rarities and dele- 
tions; s.a.e.—4 Bedford Terrace, Chapel Place, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 

COLUMBIA ELECTRO-GRAPHOPHONE, concert 
hall model, mahogany, D.C., unused since 1934 (cost 
98 gns.), slight damage; offers?—Hayes, 199 London 
Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 














~ COLUMBIA PLAYING DESK, latest model, 
perfect condition, £10; also electric record Rasae 
with new Goldrng pick-up, £8.—Box No. 5730. 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA.—10 in. on hand 
wind; will take 10 in. and 12 in. records; 

solid black case in very good cond't'on; portable 
best offer.—Burnett, 3 Playfair Mansions, Queens 
Club Gardens, London, 14. 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER, fitted with new 
lightweight pick-up and volume control, £9 10s.— 
Box No 5653. 











“ DECCALIAN ” ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE, as 
new; owner must sell; £22.—Duncan, 53 Balcombe 
en London, N.W.1. Pad. 6327. 

ECCA LIGHT-WEIGHT PICK-UP 70s.; Garrard 
Ph motor model 201A, £4 10s.; Acoustical QA12/P 
amplifier, £18; perfect condition.—Frampton, Post 
Office, Highcliffe, Hants. 

EDINBURGH COLLECTOR thinning large collec- 
tion invites callers; phone 56300; DB’s averaging 
4s.; others accordingly; vocal deletions mostly 
higher. 

EDISON GRAMOPHONE.—Very early type, good 
working order; some records; real museum piece; 
£7 15s. Latest type Collaro auto-mixed changer. 
1948 model, as new in box, £17 15s.—Warburton, 
9 Troy Grove, Wyche Avenue, Brandwood Road, 
Birmingham 14. 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH.—Perfect order, condi- 
tion; 120 varied cylinders—59 Pennine Road. 
Southampton. 























EDISON PHONOGRAPH.—Good condition, with 
100 wax cylinder records (variety) in cases, offers?—- 
} Lag Mrs. Hassell, 24 Beresford Road, Gillingham, 

ent. 

E.M.G. MARK XB, 
spring motor: 
offers?—Box No 

E.M.G. MARK IXB GRAMOPHONE.—Superb con- 
dition, walnut, spring motor, with tene wed crate for 
whole assembly; bargain, £20.—Richardson, 3 High- 
field Crescent. Northwood. M'ddlesex. Tel, 2372. 

E.M.G, MARK XB, perfect condition; always 
maintained by makers: universal electric motor, 
AC. or DC., £35.—C. A. E. Paget, Pathacres, 
Weston Saree, Aylesbury, or ring (office hours) 





walnut cabinet; Garrard 
— condition; London; what 








ENGLISCHER PLATTENSAMMLER sucht contact 
mit Auslindern um Plattern zu tanschen,—Simonis. 
2/139 Randolph Avenue, Londen. W.9. 

EXCELLENT REPRODUCTION. — New 
record player and Charles Britain D5/6 ie: 
complete 8 in. speaker; condition perfect; £15 10s. 
ts No. 5533. 

FAURE REQUIEM, Columbia Auto, fibred or 
straight unused; Elgar Enigma (Sargent), Dvorak 
Cello Concerto. ‘Gendron, both Decca; offers.—Solly, 
Bells House. Wimborne, Dorset. 


FIBRED FOR SALE.—Fre-war prices. Cossack 
Dance, Roman Carnival, Capriccio Espagnole—all 
Harty & Hatle; Espana, Paradise Garden, Mozart 
Pra ham; Prelude, Act I, Lohengrin, 
Italian Symphony (Barb'‘rolli); Beethoven 8 (Kara- 
jan) Concertos 3 (Solomon), 5 (Gieseking) : 
Haydn 88 and Clock a. Callers only.— 
Crompton, 50 Nelson St., Crew 

FIBRED OPERA, orchestral “Fecords for sale; 
s.a.e.—Box No. 5670. 

FIBRED RECORDS at less than pre-tax prices. 
Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Ravel. etc.; send 




















e, Surre7. 


envelope to Turner, 39 Bethecar Road, 





ALTE&BERG SYMPHONY, Franck | —s £2 
each; many modern _recordin~s, 5s., 
“Plums” 3s, 6d., fibred.—Box “No, 503.” 
BUITERFLY.—Complete Gigli in pre-war Sheri- 
dan albums, £4 16s.; Pagliacci, Gigli, £2 10s.; Aida 
Pertile in two albums (offers); Sibelius Society, Vol. 
1, £2 2s.; Mahler 9th with album, £3 10s.; Tchaikovsky 
6th Furtwanzler, 30s.; ; Liszt Sonata. Horowitz (auto), 
30s.; Rh le, Liszt, Barer (2 records). 
20s.; others.—Mattin, 233a Dunstans Road, 8.E.22. 
CHERUBINI SOCIETY (Fres: dent, Willem Mengel- 
bere). Now read7. Th'rd Songta “‘ Medea’ Storm 
Prelude; Heinz Herschmann, pianoforte; details from 
Michael Thomas, Founder and Director, 58 West- 
bourne Park Road, London, W.2. Tel. Bay. 1660. 











Harrow. 
FINE COLLECTION of 102 Classical discs; 
scarcely plaved; £°0 or offer.—Box No. 5505. 
FOR SALE.—Pick-ups: Decca lightweight (type D) 
sapphire, slightly used, £5 or nearest; Rothermel 
ocr me crystal, 38s.—Treadwell, Peterhouse, Cam- 
ridge 











SALE.—Celebrity single sided 


~ FOR records; 

fect condition; 03054 ‘err 052249 (Ruffo); 03069, 
03206, 053108, 053114. 2-053025 (Melba); 053141, 
053144, 053226 (Tettrazini) 07927 (Elman); 03142. 
2-033031 (Kirkby Lunn); 032238 (Franz); 054201 
(Caruso and Farrar); 2-054014 (Caruso and Scotti); 
052177 (De Gogorza); offers to Gilxs, 1 Norbury 
Villas, Hawks Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 














February, 1949 
FOR valve, eight waveband 
radio a a ; iightweight” pick-up, both as used in 


the Decola, £37 10s., or sold separately—44 London 
Road, Baldock, Herts. 

FOR SALE.—Decola reproducer, ang 4 mahogany, 
in perfect cond tion, £115 —Box No. 

GOODMAN’S “ AXIOM” an in, SPEAKER. new 
in maker’s carton, £6 15s.; special bass reflex cabinet 
for above speaker, in highly polished light oak, £15; 

H.M.V. record player in walnut, £8 15s.; Garrard 
aA motor auto stop P.U., £6 15s.; Shefi moving 
coil, white P.U. % complete with transformer, £2 10s.; 
Collaro crystal P.U., £1 5s.; complete classical works 
fibred, 4s. each.—** Carter,” 54 John Street, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

GOODMAN AUDITORIUM 12 in. P.M. SPEAKER, 
with high-note tweeter and ticonal magnet on 1 in. 
flat battle “ it. square: deal for quality e7u‘pment. 
10 gnms.—Charles, Bartrum House Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” August 1941 to December 1948; 
complete except for August 1945 and March 1946; 
offers? Elliott, 50 Wallace Road, Loughborough. 

~** GRAMOPHONE,” 1939-1948 (January 1942 
missing); offers?—Pritchard, 1% Ryland Road, 
Erd nzton, Birmnvham 24 

GRAMOPHONE PICK-UPS.—Lexington moving coil 
pick-up (with apn. needle) £3; Rothermel 
crystal pick-up, £1; (late model) moving 
iron pick-up, £1; ouns ‘Tghtweight pcex-up (with 
sapphire needle) £3.—Geoffrey Summers, Shotton, 
Chester. 

HARTLEY-TURNER SPEAKER UNIT, latest 
model 215, brand new, unused, £7 10s.—J. Hutc 
ings, 38 Grimsbury Drive, Banbury, Oxon. 

H.M.V. ALBUMS.— ‘ Gonaol ers,”’ ** Pinafore,” 
‘‘Tolanthe.” ‘‘ Yeoman.” ‘ Trial’’ (47 records), 
perfect, £10; oax-cased playing desk (new Conrad 
electric motor and pick-up) £8 8s.—10 Milford 
Drive. Levenshulme, Manchester. , 

H.M.V, RE-ENTRANT 163.—Ferfect app*arance 
and performance. £14 14s.—Hamill, Lochmaben, 
Henbury. Mac-lesfield. 

IMPORTANT CHAMBER, PIANO DELETIONS.— 
mint, fibred few t'mes only, 7s. to 10s.; manv cur- 
rent issues unplayed; pre-war price; approval.— 
Box No. 5699. 

IRCC AND FRENCH SOCIETY ISSUES. Also 
unusual Caruso, Melba, Ivozun, etc.; S7mphonie 
Espagnole. Menuhin, 4 records, 24s.—Box No, 5657. 

ITALIAN Linzuaphone records with books; fibre 
needles used; for - apply.—G. Burnand, 68 
Richmond Road. Worth'n 

LARGE RADIOGRAM “CONSOLE, £10; unused 
Goodmans Axiom Twelve, £7, or offers; must sell.— 
47 Hunters Road, Surbiton. 

LEXINGTON SENIOR, nine-inch arm, two 
sapphires, MU-metal transformer, £7; Rothermel 
De-luxe crystal pick-up, 30s.—Shearn, 65 Friday 
Street. Henlev-on-Thimes 

LONDON COLLECTOR wishes to contact foreign 
collectors to exchanze records.—Turp‘n, 9 Princes 
Street. Cavend’sh Square, London, 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, Glyndebourne; 16 
records in 3 volumes. with notes; perfect condition; 
ao, 15 Sherwood Hall, London, N.2. Tudor 

MARTINELLI DB979, 1143, 1172, 1202. 1288, 1411; 
Caruso DM106, 126, DB113, 592, 616; Muzio LX622; 
Scotti (Tosca); others; also 10 in. pre-war albums. 

-Box No. 570 

McMICHAEL RADIOGRAM 475, AC, 1948; st‘ll 
under ma‘er’s guarantee; perfect, £60; after 6 p.m., 
Radlett 6519; 11 Rosewalk Radlett. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA GUIDE.—American 
Printing 10s.; Opera ‘Tunes in = Clark, 
3s.; Gr ii Ihnson, 4s. 6d.; 
Intelligent ae to Music, , 9s.—3 Queen 
Street, Leigh, Lanc 

MOZART vars Con-erto, K218 (Szigeti). 12s.; 
Schubert Great C Ma‘or (Boult), 25s.; fibred.— 
Smith. 99 Kimbolton Road. Bedford. 

NEW AMERICAN ALBUM. ogg Masterwork 
697, Beethoven Violin Concerto, igeti and New 
York Fh'lharmonic Symphony (Walter’: fibred twice 
=. a -—Ramage, 19 Rigby Drive, Greasby, Upton, 

rral 


~NEW.—Ravel, L.H, Concerto (Cortot), 278.; 
Kodaly, Cello Sonata. 73s.; Ibert, Cello Concerto, 
30s.; Suterme'ster, Divertimento, 50s.; Honegger. 
Symphony for Str'ngs, 55s.; Sibelius Society, Two 
(fibred) Auto, 40s.—Box. No. 5731. 

NEW.—Mozart Thirteen Wind: Brahms Liebes- 
liederwalzer; Beethoven 8th (Weinzartner); Dol- 
metsch DB505, excellent cond't'on; Ba'‘llie DB2067: 
Purcéll Col. 9999; wor B3664, B8668, B4352; 
offers?—BM/CCWJ. W.C. 

OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL eee for 
sale including? many deletinns rHet: inalyde: 
Autori, Batt’stini, Bronskaja, Caruso, cue. Chaliapin, 
Gigli. Eames, Farrar, Hislop. Leider, Ruffo, Stracciari. 
Schiotz. Schorr, Koursevitzky. Toscanini. Schnobel, 
Menuh'n, Horowitz, Rub‘nstein, Beecham, Heifetz, 
Fischer and Kre'sler.—K. Mallinson, 12 Crosby Road, 
St. Annes. Lancs . 

PLAYING DESK CABINET, roomy, unused, 45s.— 
Watson 28. Irving Place, Blec*burn, Lancs. 







































































The GRAMOPHONE 


ROSENKAVALIER, complete with album booklet, 
78s.; —— Quartet, 5 Auto, 16s.; Dvorak Sym- 
oe ¢ H.M.V., 28s.; also others.—Seddon, 5 River 

Ruislip, Middiesex. 

SEgAME RECORD CABINET for 200 records, felt 
lining, pneumatically operated, inla'd mahogany, 
offers?—R‘eu, 77 St. Georze’s Drive. S.W.1. V-c. 1172. 

SOLOMON play.ng Bliss Piano Con:erto (auto- 
coupled): records played four times only; £1 in- 
cluding postage.—Jackson, 211 Farley Road, Sels- 
don, Surrey. 

SOUND SALES.—S.S. 6-watt PX4 amplifier, 
£11 10s.; V.tavox K 12/10 speaker, £5 10s.; ex- 
cellent cond't’con.—Box No. 5654 

STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER for Gramo- 
phones, 1s. 3d. post free.—‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, M‘ddx. 

















Capriccio 18s., Debussy Felleas 30s., Kreutzer Kulen- 
kampfi-Kempff 24s., Dido and Eneas 22s. 6d., Dvorak 
Cello Mainardi 24s., Prokofiev Concerto (Szigeti) 15s.. 
Aida. Pertile, etc., 75s.; wanted, Delius Sea Drift.— 
Box No. 5600. 

SUPERIOR, 1948, ten valve AC., all-wave Auto- 
radiogram; record storage space; sp2cial speaker 
system, mixed autochanger; high fidelity output; cost 
£210; owner emigrating; sacrifice £150.—Box No. 
4959. 





TELEFUNKEN, Beethoven and Brahms Violin 
Concerti; Polydor, Kreutzer. Kulankimpff. Brahms 
D Mnor Sonata; Petri-Szigeti, Strauss, Don Juan, 
composer; Bayreuth, Telefunken, Lohentrin and 
Wolkure; Schorr. Farewell (2 records) Leider, Don 
Giovanni; offers.—Mattin 233a Dunstans Road, 
8.E.22 

THINNING COLLECTION.—In Mint _condit:on; 
French H.M.V. Fleta DB1071. 15s.; Fleta DB524, 15s.; 
Ben Davies, Col. 7350, 5s.; McCormack, Col. 880, 10s.; 
Tauber, not quite mint, Odeon, LXX80971; Smirnoff. 
DB581, 15s.; Constantino, Col.’ A5107- A5217, 7s. 6d. 
each; Ruffo 7. 15s.; Hidalgo, Col. L1580. 6s.; 
Pmselle. Col. 7340, 15s.: Pertile DB1107. 15s.; Bonci, 
Col, D17206, dis: Wittrisch, EH657, 6s.; Lamonto, 
one side mind other good, Col. D1607, 5s.—Box No. 
5345. 








TWO DOZEN “ GRAMOPHONES,”’ including Jan. 
1947 to July 1948, 11s.—Gostling, 116 Stanley Avenue, 
Romford. Essex. 

“UNIQUE COLLECTION.—Over 200 recordings of 
cream of ‘‘ Golden Aze Jazz’’ orchestras, of music, 
artistes of gay ‘‘ Roaring Twenties,” all featuring 
the accompan'ment of Eddie Lang (died 1934), famous 
American guitarist; many renowned artists present, 
Whiteman, Crosby, Goodman, Dorseys, Nichols, 
Venuti, Tucker; an era of music on record; many 
foreign rarities, worth pounds; no lists, = separat- 
ing; buyer collects; £25. s, 18 y 
me NaS 











ERSAL MAINS COLLARO MICROGRAM, 
fitted” ‘Mgntweight pck-up, extensien speaker termi- 
nals; perfect cond‘tion. £16.—Barnett, 83 Troy 
Court. W8. Western 5398. 

VIDOR 3-valve battery, portable record player; 
perfect reproduct'on; 1949 model; £20.—Morris, 17 
Clauchton Avenue. Crewe. 

VITAVOX 11 in. ‘[ LOUDSPEAKER, 15 = 
£3 15s.; Si Gra 
and 12 in, turntable £3 10s.—Hammerton, 27 Rhiw 

wyn Bay. 














16 in. TRANSCRIPTIONS.—Jazz rarities; Ameri- 
ean albums; 300 popular—59 Pennine Road, 
Southampton. 

120 AUTOMATIC SETS, etc., Chamber and or- 
chestral; Wanted. set albums.—Box No. 5452. 


WANTED 


UMS.—1s. 2d. war, 2s. 6d. pre-war; Catalogues, 
it? t to 1928; indices and copies — ms 
fibred Telefunkens, 10s.—Box No. 569 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR desires = recordings 
of Lotte Lehmann and Hina Span'.—H. Schornstein, 
636 N. Mariposa Avenue. Los Angeles 4. California. 

AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE.—Wanted good record- 
ing, fibred only, of Beethoven String Quartets Op. 18, 
Nos. 3 and 5, and Op. 59, No. 3; please state price. 
—Lewis, 90 Ninian Road, Cardi ff. 




















“BADLY WANTED.—Old “Show Boat" record on 
Decca or Columb‘a. one side ‘‘ Make Bel'eve ” bear- 
ing Nos. 112B (BX12160), other side ‘‘ You are 
Love,”” bearing Nos. 112B (BX12094); glad pay good 
price.—Box No. 8860. 

BOUND VOLUMES ‘“ GRAMOPHONE ” with in- 
dices; Vol. Eleven to date; Huzo Wolf Society, Vol. 
One, fibred.—Box No. 5346. 

CAN YOU S€®LL ME?—Recordin’s of Nat‘onal 
Anthems of Colombia, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua. Panama. Guatemala.—Stevens, ‘‘ Sunn 

garth,’ Road, Long Ashton Bristol. 

cOWACD : ‘* Operette " (C2999), ‘‘ Mrs. Worthing- 
ton’ (B83S59); ‘‘ Cavalcade ” Bue Me C2289); Court- 
neidge, ‘‘ Double Damask" (B4314), with ‘Hulbert, 
“Our Greatest Successes = enrabeth Welch, 
“Solomon ”’ (B8031); Lawrenc Medley (C2835); 
Buchanan, Medley (C2630); “4 Topliners of Variety ’’ 
(C2886); any Albert Chevalier songs 
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FIBRED CLASSICAL RECORDS - any quantity; 
offers made for libraries.—Box No. 5.48. 

~ FLAMENCO RECORDINGS.—Span:sh records, 
fibrea only, wanted; state price to Box. No. 5613, 

GERMAN MARCHES—Marching Songs, German 
folk and light music wanted.—Box No. 5636. 

GOOD CONDITION, H.M.V. DB129, DB 140, 
ee. Caruso.—Cook, 44 Rectory Lane, Tooting, 

HIGH PRICES for Celebrity Vocals; an light 
music and jazz.—l43 § Street, Norwic 

~HLM.V. CATALOGUES.—Between 1920 i 1940; 
must be complete; also lists of deleted vocal records 
for sale.—13 Forthriver Gardens, Belfast. 

“~HLM.V, DELETIONS.—C2537, C2544 (Norwegian 
Phrases), C2174 (Spanish), C2105 (French).—Box 
No. 5504. “ 

LIGHT VOCAL RECORDS wanted, in good condi- 
tion; also old catalogues; please state pr.ces.—Box 
No, 5651. 

MARTINELLI DELETIONS.—Ar‘as from the fol- 





























lowing: Samson, Werther, Gioconda, Africana, 
Caveier'a; aso 7-5 41 (2-75 1°%. 203499; also 
Martinelli I.R.C.C.’s (fibred essential); particulars: 


Derek Aylward, Criter‘on | Theatre, London. 

“MILITARY MARCHES and Morching Songs 
wanted, especially German and Italian.—H. Collins, 
62 Upper Park Road, Salford 7, Lancs. 

“OLD MUSIC SHEETS, ; Rad o Pictor als, autotraphed 

photos containing ‘ tch.’"——-Miss Angless, 12 
Homecroft Road, Srdenham. » §.E.26, 

“ORGAN RECORDINGS by Marcel Dupré, Dr. 
Bullock, Dr. Alcock, Dr. Darke, Guy We'tz, Dr. 
Bairstow, Herbert Ell'ngford, Hans Bachem, Cunning- 
him. Sittard, Heberstre't; send deta‘ls and state 
cond‘tion; good prices.—Dalton’s. 11 London Road, 
Derby. 

~POULENC PASTOURELLE (Horowitz) want-d; also 
Tunadillas (Superv'a).—P. Bunting, Park Hotel, 
Wadsley Lane. Sheffield 6. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices zviven.—Box No. 98. 

PERTILE-SHERIDAN. H.M.V. 1283 
R20130, RO 20283. 
Road, Streatham Vale, 

~QUEEN’S DOLLS HOUSE RECORD (H.M.V.) 
Has anvone a copy of this to sell? Made in ioza. 
—Box No. 5660. 

“RECORD CABINET, m'nimum capacity 500; full 
details and price asked to BM/DNXH. London W.C.1 

_ REINHARDT /GRAPPELLY. — Urvently wanted, 
their swing record of Bach’s double violin ccncerto, 
Swing 18.—Box No. 5362, 

“ RUDDIGORE,” ‘“Ida,”" ‘‘ Yeoman,” ‘“ Pina- 
fore,” ‘‘ Mikado'’; complete sets; unsteeled.— 
McHardy, 82 L d Avenue. Scuthompton. 

v- oy hw Urgent; your price; all details to 
Box No. 

WANTED niles Organ Grnder’s Songs, H.M.V. 
D455-6, sung Charles Mott.—Musgrave, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge 

WANTED by Grace Fields, any records by Frank 
Randall.—Box No. 5420. 

~WANTED.—Follow nz records: Binz Crosby 1735, 
01952, 02223, 02525, 02550, 02618, 03031; Mary Martin 
02749; Louis Levy, DX891, FB1636, FB1786, FB2404; 
Andre Kostelanetz, FB2597.—Harris, ‘‘ Naunton,” nr. 
Upton-on-Severn, Worcestershire. 

WANTED.—“ Boheme” (Gizli), complete, fibred; 
state price.—Honeyman, 84 Buccleuch Street, Barrow- 
in-Furnes: 

WANTED BADLY.—Good cov’es DB937, DBE38, 
DB1044 (Granforte), D1823 (Inghilleri). For le: 
fibred ‘‘Boheme” (Gigli-Album).—Lewis, 12 Belle. 
vu: Road. Sunderland. 

WANTED.—Ci*ssical orvan_ records, esnecially 
HM.V. DB4864-65 and other Widor; also Schénberg, 

usson ‘‘ Concerto ’’; Wellesz-Kerridge Biography 
“Schonberg ”’; record exchanges with French col- 
lector.—Box No. 5347. 

WANTED.—“ Calm Sess anid Prosperous Voyage ”’; 
American collector.—Box No. 171. 

WANTED, very urgently, your price paid, H M.V. 
DB4443, duet ‘‘Lakmé,”’ Miliza Korjus and Marcel 
Wittrisch; also deleted and foreign Johann Strauss 
items.—Pearmain, 18 Sabrina Way, Stoke B.shop, 
Bristol. 

WANTED,—Rezal MR346, ‘‘ The Runaway Train,” 
by Vernon Dalbart; your price paid.—S. Holton, 65 
Bethel Road. Sevenorks. Kent 

WANTED.—Recordings of Harp in solos, instru- 
mental trios, quartettes, and accompaniments, etc. 
—Box No. 5656 

WANTED.—Telefun’en SKB2379 (Starile); Col. 
DX978 (Liszt-Kentner); Parlo. F930 (Bennett and 
Willia: M.V. AN! 

















Supervia, 
bag 3" “Sememanee 4 Stockport 


















































ms); H. 0°9 (Rouman’an’ Carol); 
H.M.V. Dass7s and H.M. A DB4971 (Charles Pan- 
zera); DA 4483-4 (Qu?rtet-Rossini) ; 


H.M.V. Bist (Journet-Rossini); Rex 9509 Zora 
Layman, ‘‘Home Towners’’ with orch.—Box No, 5661. 
WANTED. — “ Liebesl eder ”’ Waltz (Strauss), 
HM.V. ©2339; good cond'tion, fibred only; write D. 
= “The Bungalow,” Worsley Road, Worsley, 
ncs. . 











an 
except originals and Ted Heath; state price and 
condition.—Box No. 5140. 





RADIOGRAM.—H.M.V. Table el 1604 (1947). 
automatic re*ord changer, beautiful performance, as 
new, £45.—Phone Ascot 234. after 8 v.m. 

R.G.D, AUTO-RADIOGRAM, £75; = record 
cabinet, 12 divisions, capacity over 800, 
cabinet, £7; records 65 for £8; all as an framed 
coloured engraving Jenny Lind, 26 in. x 21 in., £7; 
seen London.—Box No. 5588. 





DANCE SUITE (Kunneke), Telefunken E2490, 
£2494, also H.M.V, DA4499 (Eva), DA4823 (Shylock), 
C2724 (Tod of Toad Hall), (Grande Duchesse), 
Decca K683 (Songs from the Shows); good condition 
essent‘al.—Box No. 5649. 

“FRANK TITTERTON RECORDS needed, especially 
Decca K594. ‘‘ Sound an Alarm” and K613.—Cashin, 
35 Picton Avenue, Runcorn. 








WANTED.—H.M.V. B8453 (‘‘ Busy, Busy ’’); your 
price paid for record, or loan for one week. 
Handsworth Wood Road. B'rminth>om 20. 

WANTED.—Operatic delet’ons. particularly DB1500 
(Melba); details to W. E. Mosedale, 146 Elton Road, 








thy. 
WANTED.—Col. DB2406 ‘Coronation Scot” 
(Vivian Ell's); H.M.V. C3173 ‘The Proposal” 


Part mS _ (Arthur Askey and Richard Murdoch).— 
Box No. 5678 
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.—Edison disc and cylinder records.— 
westherley. 30 Graham Terrace, a heen 
WA — rmaus Finale, Act 2, Two Parts, 
M. - Ra008, in good condition.—J. Michaels, 
219 Westmorland Avenue, Blackpool. ae 

WANTED.—Record cabinet; details to Bailey, 7 
Ronéini Avenue, Luton, Beds 57 Basch 

NTED.—Brahms 26; Schubert /159, usch), 
edueaneeane (Duhan); Tchaikovsky /22 
(Budapest); DA1326, 1422, D1624 (Schumann) ; 
sale: Stravinsky ‘‘ Rite” (Columbia) 25s.; odd 
copies Vols. X/XII ‘‘ Gra h Pp XIII 
9d. copy.—Box No. 5669. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD SHOP required in 
south London or on south coast; particulars to 
Box No. 144, Smiths Bookshop, Thames Street, 
Kingston-on-Thames. aaa 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS.—Experienced lady re- 
quired as senior sales; must have good knowledge 
of trade; permanency; apply Staff Office, Druce an 
Co, Ltd., 59 Baker Street, W.1. 

LADY ASSISTANT REQUIRED for a 
Dept. of old established music store; must be 
thoroughly experienced; knowledge of all catalogues; 
apply Larg & Sons, 77 High Holborn. wel ; 

LE AND FEMALE SINGERS, instrumentalists, 
B. .., and all persons interested in combining their 
particular talents with that of others for the forma- 
tion of a show.—Cyril Myers, 155 Mayday Gardens, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. iound mi 

LEASE HELP young gramophile fin wo s 
R.A rooms, use kitchen, bathroom, Glasgow 
area, for self and wife; willing to share own ex- 
tensive record coliection.—Box No. 5538 ; 

RECORD COLLECTOR (26) would welcome cor- 
respondence with others, especially abroad; =_ 
and classics preferred; but also interested in lig! 
and comedy.—Box No. 5617 : 5 ; 7 

ES LADY WANTED. experienced preferred, 
we pa Gramophone Dept. of electrical business, 
Chelsea; salary according to experience. Telephone 
Oa AR: HILE in London share 

ARDENT GRAMOP in ° 
nis fiat with young man 32, similar interests, 
friendship.—Box No. 5421. : 

YOUNG MAN would welcome contact with T4v% 
to form informal listening group; owner R. = 
radiogram, about 300 records, mostly complete works, 
no Tchaikovsky; south London.—Box_ 5679. 7 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES by postal subscription: 
Dance, 2&s.; Downbeat, 25s.; Metronome, 20s.; Or- 
chestra World, 20s.; Diapason, 10s.; etc. All prices 
yearly; send subscription to P. Robinson, 164 Brook- 
lands Road, Sale, Manchester. 

“ BRATLEY-OVERSTALL ” individual 
for the Connoisseur, £4; all makes repaired.—John 
K. Bratley, 341 Chelsea Cloisters, London, S.W.3. 
Kensington 7995 after 6. 
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CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialise in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6 watts push-pull output, 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker; giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Soc'eties, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. 
Complete with Vitavox or Goodman’s 12-inch Speaker. 
£18 


MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Frice, complete with two 
speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G" giving the 
techn'cal deta‘ls of our various models. 

rles Britain Rad‘o Ltd., 11 Upper Saint Martins 
Lane, London W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 0545. 

““COLLECTORS’ CORNER” buy, sell and ex- 
change classical records in first class condition; 
many rare and foreign items await your inspection. 
—21l Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 (Tem. 
5614), opposite the Prince’s Theatre. 

COMPREHENSIVE LIST of 10 in. records to be 
issued soon; classical, orchestral, vocal, military 
N7 lus rety artsts, ‘nstrumental, cinema organ, 
etc.; large s.a.e.—Box No. 5683. 

Cc. J. R. ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
DEVELOPMENT LTD., Hubert Street, Birmingham 
6. (Tel.: Aston Cross 2440), the Midlands high 
fidelity spec‘alists, are now manufacturing a com- 
plete range of outstanding high quality amplifiers 
spec'ally designed for the taithful reproduction of 
recorded music. Also tone control stages, loud- 
speaker crossover units, contrast expanders, and 
high quality rad‘o feeders for amplifiers. Send 
24d. stamp for full details and prices. 

ED'NBURGH COLLECTORS.—Bring your un- 
wanted records (orchestral, vocal, swing, jazz) to 
Thom, 72 West Port. 














YOUNG MAN (Midlands) seeks corresp e 
with young lady, music lover.—Box No. 5663. ch 
OUNG MAN (22) desires to correspond W 
a... lady or man interested in opera, records, 
conzerts.—Box No. 5729. _ sara 

OUNG MAN (24) ‘interested in music, . 
ballet. wishes to hear from fellow enthusiasts.— 
Be GMA ich hes contact per 

NG MAN (29) (Ipswich) w.she 1 - 
a --A-, in swing and light music; Ipswich- 
Colchester area.—Box No. 5534. y oniines 

YOUNG MAN (26) interested in opera rect ° 
wishes to correspond with young man, — — 
terests, view to friendship, photograph apprec ; 
-Box No. 5536. 


























TRADE 


= ; a > 
Rates for this section—sixpence per word—wi 
m'nimum charge of eight sh‘ll‘ngs. _ 
AN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is 2 gh- 
aus Guaeigten Library of 4,000 records; postal 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. san ; 
ALBUMS are expensive but I have evolved a form 
of album at a fraction of the cost. They have 
seperate ccmpartments for each record; are made 
of good quality, coloured material; hold 2 to 8 12 in. 
records; send for particulars or 1s. 6d. for sample. 
R. Swain. 876 Forest Road, Walthamstow. E.17. 
KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS bought 
ak alk best prices for high-class fibred recordings; 
monthly catalogue free to regular customers; col- 
lection and delivery around London and postal ser- 
vice anywhere.—K. . Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

















EDITIONS DE L’OISEAU-LYRE, PARIS. Special 
release for the Tercentenary of John Blow; two 
suites for strings from the opera Venus and Adonis, 
conductor Anthony Lewis; complete list on request 
from Mrs, Louise B. M. Dyer, Editions de L’Oiseau- 
Lyre, 122 Rue de Grenelle, Paris 7e. 


EX B.B.C. RECORD COVERS, 12 in. dustproof, 


tissue lined, 4s. doz; also 12 in. record albums from 
18s., 10 in. from 14s, 6d.; table model plus-a-gram 
magnetic pick-up, A.C. mains, 7 10s.; -M.V. 
autogram de luxe, 9 valves, lovely conditions, £65. 
> Pg & Exchange (1929) Ltd., 90 Fleet Street. 








“FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e. for 


list.—Farley Radio Service Ltd., 23B Thomas Street, 
Woolwich, S.E.18. Woolwich 3631. 
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MONOMARKS.—Permanent London address; letters 
oe oy eeneental: 5s. p.a.—Write BCM/ 





NORTHERN GRAMOPHILES (and some southern 
ones!) enjoy speedy postal service from Kelly’s of 
Barrow-in-Furness, 10,000 records and all acces- 
sories. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the American 
Record Club of 38 Chiltern Road, Sutton, and 103 
Green Lane, Morden, both in the County of Surrey, 
is being voluntarily wound up. Claims against the 
Club should be sent to 97 Glastonbury Road, Morden, 
and no claim will be considered after the First Day 
of March, 1949. 

ORGAN RECORD CATALOGUE.—An interesting 
reference list, 56 pages, good quality paper, by M. 
H. Doner, Ph.D.(U.S.) and J. Cameron; price 5s. 
post free, from the latter, 75 Devonshire Road, 
London, W.5. 

OUR ‘ CADENZA” AMPLIFIER and SH/2 Radio 
Unit form a very fine combination for the faithful 
reproduction of recorded or broadcast music; we 
can supply cabinets to house the complete equip- 
ment or install 't in your old cne; consult us on any 
problems concerning the reproduction of sound and 
avoid an expensive Hi-Fi search.—Martin Slater 

‘o, 42 Broadwich Street, London, W.1. Tel. 
Gerrard 4681. 

PLEASE SEND US DETAILS of any high-class 
fibred records you have for disposal; best offers, 
especially for recent issues; society, special, 
and deletions; collection, d stance 
quantity; boxes posted anywhere.—K. s man. 
143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middl Ruislip 2518. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd.. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C,.2. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 

for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
Prices given tor fibred discs—The Collector’s Shop. 
20 Newnort Court. London. W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

RECORDS.—Larzest stock of Classic and Swing in 
Essex; post your orders; 24 hour service.—Fishers. 
= North Street, Romford, Essex, Fhone: Rom. 


























SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music.—Send your enquiries, 22 Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 

SUPER QUALITY at a moderate price. If you 
have not heard of the ‘ Williamson”? amplifier as 
made by R.T.M.C. Ltd., you have not yet heard 
the finest reproducer in this or any other country; 
7 valves. super quality components, super quality 
reproduction equalling anything at five times the 
Price; every enthusiast seeking super reproduction 
must, if he is a connoisseur, send for details; price 
complete, £25 10s., or with cover £27 10s.— 
R.T.M.C. Ltd., Laurel House, 141 Little Ealing Lane, 
W.5. Ealing 6962. 

THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used re- 
cords bought and sold; deleted vocals and operatics 
our speciality; also large stocks of instrumental and 
symphonic; overseas buyers are invited to write 
for our comprehensive lists; callers are welcome.— 
Ross, Court & Co., 92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 
Tel. Brighton 8886. 

YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 
Briggate, Leeds, provides a postal library service of 
classical records; details free; complete list, 2s. 9d. 














FRENCH RECORDS.—Anthologie Sonore, Lumen, 
Polydor, Pathe, Pacific, Boite-a-Musique, Disco- 
philes Francais, etc.—Box No. 5726. 

HERBERT WILCOX, H.M.V. Rad‘o and Telev'sion 
Service Engineer, undertakes repairs to all makes 
of receivers, amplifiers. etc.; high quality equipment 
modernised, rebuilt, overhauled, etc.; receivers and 
amplifiers designed and built to specification.—27 
Pyecombe Corner, Woodside Park, N.12 Hillside 7076. 

MUSIC DIGEST, 1s. 3d.—15 Full-length and 
scores of shorter articles on every aspect of music 
from the world’s books, magazines, and newspapers; 
ask your music dealer. 

NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE and Television Co., 
Specialists in the construct’on, maintenance and ser- 
vicing of high quality amplifiers and radio receivers; 
let us modernise your present equipment by fitting 
our own specially designed high quality amplifier. 
Prices on application—63 High Street, St. John’s 











VOIGT CORNER REFLECTOR HORNS, complete 
with units with light coil diaphragms: also field 
rectifier units; bargains; each one complete, £29.— 
Brewer, 31 Bethcar Street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 


M. YOUNG & CO. LTD., are happy to announce 

t they are now able to make the startling re- 
duction of 334 per cent in the price of the famous 

therette Gramophone Record Envelopes. This 
high-quality article is now available at 4s. and 3s. 
respectively per dozen, 12-in. and 10-in. Trade 
discount 33} per cent for orders over £5; carr. 
and packing, 1s. 6d. om all orders of £1 or less; 
free over £5.—M. Young & Co. Ltd., 205, Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, TERminus 5417/8. 

6-WATT PUSH PULL high fidelity Amplifier, £12 
12s.; Local Station Feeder Unit, £5 5s.; Tone 
Control Unit, £6 6s.; technical data sheets on re- 
quest; any equipment willingly sent on seven days 
trial.—Electro-Acoustic, 18 Broad Road, Lower Wil- 
lingdon, Sussex, , 
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-MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Wood, N.W.8. PRimrose 6725. 


SHOP 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogues issued Regularly 











«‘ COLLECTORS’ 


(Columbia, Parlo’, etc.) 
Price 6d. post free 





CORNER ” 


211 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


(Opposite the Prince’s Theatre) 


@ offer their new 1949 Catalogue of Special List Records 








RECORD STORAGE SHELVING 


RONALD BURNS (BOOKS) LTD. 


12-13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Temple Bar 2€45-6-7 
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HIGH QUALITY TUNER UNIT 
TYPE HR/I 
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RADIO RECEPTION 
with the 0A12/P AMPLIFIER 


Those fortunate enough to live in good or reasonably good reception 
areas will be pleased to learn that we have now developed a Radio 
Tuner unit specifically designed for the QA12/P amplifier and 
capable of a standard of reproduction limited solely by the quality 
capabilities of the broadcast itself (or the reception conditions if this 
is the limiting factor). 


The unit is designed solely for quality’reproduction and no attempt 
has been made to provide reception from_long distance transmissions. 
The HR/1 incorporates full compensation, switching and filtering for 
gramophone pickups—normally adjusted for a Type C/500 pickup. 
The receiver covers medium and long wavebands and incorporates 
adjustable low-pass filters to limit the response to that of the particular 
transmission and for whistle suppression in areas where this is the 
controlling factor. 


3105 





Due to the newly developed distortionless 
detector circuit incorporated, the tuner unit 
will not normally be suitable for use with 
amplifiers other than QAI 2/P. 


Price £16 . 0. Od. (plus P.T. £3. 14. 8d.) 


| Drixelte ” Oe 


Z 





. 


SN ELECTRI 
N C AMPLIFIED 


the music-lovers portable 


The Trixette ‘‘Single’’ Record 
Reproducer is a compact, light- 
weight portable designed to 
give really good reproduction at 
satisfying volume for home 
listening. First-class ampli- 
fication, a high efficiency P.M. 
Loudspeaker, volume and tone 
controls, Magnetic Pick-up and 
Garrard Motor are among the 
many features that distinguish 
this model. 


“ill WWII 


Pius £8 . 10. 9 Purchase Tax 
An alternative model with 
Garrard Automatic 
Record Changer 
is also available. 


SEND TODAY for fully descriptive leaflets 
of these and other record reproducers. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL co., LTD., 1-5 anes Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.). Phone : MU Seum 5817. Grams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London. 


+ AMPLIFIERS MILG i LOLMaROLNE ts) LOUDSPEAKERS 

















PRICE - £19. 19 .0 





Keep on Trying ! 


Try te obtain—an equal standard of reproduction, irrespec- 
tive of cost, with any type of needle. 


+» 9» 9» an even comparable standard of repro- 
duction with thorn needles. 


e 

2 

@ =. »» »» —€a more complete specification. 

@ =. » »»  —better value for money. 

@ =. » »»  —better class materials or better workmanship 

@ =. » »  —better attention to your own individual 
requirements. 

@ =.,. », 5, —better or more complete personal Service. 


dust Try ! 


And then you will order an Expert Two Piece 
Reproducer. You will in the end—why not now! 
Complete Two Piece Models from £70—— 
Full details from 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES 


Ingerthorpe, Great North Road, London, N.2 
Telephone : Mountview 6875 
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‘.. reproduction was flawless.”’ 


“|... an amplifier which was claimed and demonstrated to 
be almost distortionless. It was subjected to a drastic test... . 
the accuracy of reproduction was flawless. . . .” 


Extract from a technical report in the ** Kinematograph Weekly ’’ 
(May 23rd, 1946, p. 49) of a lecture and demonstration given by 
H. J. Leak, M.Brit.I.R.E., to the British Kinematograph Society, at the 
G.-B. Theatre, Film House, Wardour Street, W.1. 


The amplifier used was the original 12W. ‘‘ POINT-ONE.”’ 


The NEW 12 watt ‘‘ POINT-ONE ”’ TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER is an improvement on this earlier ‘‘ POINT-ONE ”’ 
model. Now available. 


TL/12 TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER Price £25.15.0 
RC/PA REMOTE CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER Price £6.15.0 





Those seeking the highest available standard of 
record reproduction are invited to write for 


e our booklet which contains much interesting 
information for the technician and the amateur 
enthusiast. 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘G’ 
H. J. LEAK & COMPANY LIMITED, 


(Established 1934) 
BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE 
LONDON, W.3 
Phone : SHEpherds Bush 5626. Telegrams : Sinusoidal Ealux London 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 25/- plus I|/- postage. 
Send for your copy NOW to avoid disappointment. 

@ The 1936 Edition is now completely out of stock. 
Subscriptions for the 1949 issue of our RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 6/- yearly. 
Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17 N.Y. 
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hear your records 
at their best — 


with a STARR 
Sapphire Needle 


For the best gramophone repro- 

duction it is fessential that needles S 2 eecae 

meet the most exacting technical gsTyLUS 

requirements. These are satisfied  Tnpe fia-st needle 

with SrarRR needles as with no made. Standard, 

others. They give more faithful a pny 
/5 plus 4/1 

reproduction, less surface noise p.t 

and record wear, and last longer 

than needles made to less critical ye ST'ARR 

standards. Unless youuseaSrarR GEMTIPT 


needle you are not hearing your 4 4vality sapphire 
- that costs less. 





records at their best. Standard sod 
If you have difficulty in obtaining please write Trailer 6/11 plus 
giving name of your usual supplier. 3/- p.t. 


STARR. NEEDLES 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 
Dept. GI4, 8 Dartmouth Park Ave., London, N.W.5 



































ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORCS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 


























jut Oe at PALACE GATE! 


Many people, on buying an Amplifier make a tour from 
manufacturer to manufacturer. But mest feople stcp at 
Palace Gatewhere the Concertoandthe K! aredemonstrated 
There must be a reason! Write to-day, enclosing 5d. in 
stamps, for copiously illustrated catalogue and interesting 

information on the complete range of Amplifiers 


and Tuning Units, in kits or complete form and 
Yj vA a new corner chamber, supplied with or without 
lodspeaker, to Dept. G.1!. 
hiwised 


le Palace Gate 


AM Pp LI e i F R S Kensington, W.8 


Telephone - WESTern 3350 





QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to dsplay or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until] February 28th. 

















THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS. ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 
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Connoisseur 


























Atlast a gramophone motor to match the performance of the 
famous Connoisseur Pick-up. Voltage: 200-250 volts A.C. 
50 cycles. Rim drive with speed variation. No governors 
and no gearing. Heavy non-ferrous turntable, machined to 
run dead true, flywheel action—no ‘‘ WOW."’ Main turn- 
table spindle hardened, ground and lapped to mirror finish, 
running in special phosphor bronze bearings. Motor runs in 
needle-point, self-adjusting bearing. Motor Board 3 in. 
plastic. Pressure on Drive-Wheel released when not in use, 
to obviate forming flats and noisy action. 


Retail price complete with pick-up £15 19 0, 
‘iy ‘ plus £6 18 2 P.T. 


plus £5 14 10 P.T. 


Coupling transformer when required 13/- 


Retail price without pick-up £13 5 0, 


Apply to: 
A. R. Sugden & Co. (Engineers) Ltd. 
Brighouse, Yorks. 


— 
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Always at 
Your 
Service 








OR nearly 50 years Levy’s have been serving 

the lovers of music—from the days of the old 

‘cylinder’ record to the modern era of elec- 
trical recording, and the marvels of radio and 
television. 


For nearly half a century, a visit to Levy’s has been 
a passport to personal service, unvarying civility 
and incomparable value. 


% Gramophone Records 


Comprehensive stocks, select and listen in comfort. 


%* Gramophones and Playing Tables 


Only modern reproducers can do justice to modern 
recording. Come and hear the difference. 


% Radios and Radiograms 


You are cordially invited to come and inspect our 
range of modern instruments. Renew your radio 
and bring your listening up to date. 


* Television 


Demonstrations of all the leading makes gladly 
arranged without obligation. 


The Home (#3) of Music 


19 High Street, Whitechapel, E.1. ROYal 4656 








Here, 
Hea " the es t 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


CLASSICAL - SWING - POPULAR 


Hear your records on the latest type of instruments, 
electrically recorded and played 


* 
IN STOCK THE LATEST MODEL 


RADIOGRAMS 
& TELEVISION 


H.M.V. - PYE - MURPHY 
DYNATRON, ETC. 


Demonstrations of Television Daily 


CITY SALES EXCHANGE is2,LTD 


4 Doors West of Ludgase Cireus 
90/94, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 6.C.4 Phones Centra! 9001/2 








ELECTRICAL 
INTERFERENCE 


from trolley buses, trains, etc., demands the use of an 
“* Exstat ’’ aerial. 


When selling a radio set remind your customer that the 
better the set the greater the need for a first class anti- 
interference aerial. Every set sale should lead to an 
aerial sale. 


Erected horizontally, the ‘‘ EXSTAT”’ will feed 6 to 9 
receivers, or vertically, 3 receivers, and is an essential 
fitting for all Dealers’ Showrooms. 








Model ASA 112 illus- 
trated, comprises 15 ft. 
vertical rod with 

lashing mounting, 2 \ 





transformers, and 20 


a, 
yards of screened cable. 


< 
one NTIFERENC 
£7. 3 O A LIMITED E 


67 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.! 
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THALBEN-BALL 


The Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Susskind 
Concerto No. 9 in B flat. Handel. C 3814 6 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 
Concerto in D major. (Two Parts). 
Vivaldi, arr. J. S. Bach - - DB 68i9 


OXFORD BACH CHOIR 


London Symphony Orchestra 
cond. by Sir Adrian Boult 


Blest Pair of Sirens. Parry. - C 3820-1 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 


| REDERICK FULLER 
Accompanied by Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Viola. Villa-Lobos ; Cantilena No. 3 (Negro- 
trad.) arr. Villa-Lobos. - - Bg7oo 


DE SABATA 
Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome 
Ii Segreto di Susanna; I Quattro Rusteghi. 
Roth by Wolf-Ferrari. - - DB 6786 


TRIO MOYSE 
Hlute—Violin—Piano 
Sonata in G major. (Two Parts). Bach C 3671 
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INGHILLERI 


With the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Alberto Erede 


Il Tabarro. Puccini ; Perché non m’ami pit ? 
(Duet with Tegani). Nulla!  Silenzio! 
C 3772 


THEO OLOF 
Accompanied by Gerald Moore 
Nigun, from ‘ Baal Shem’. (Two Parts). Bloch. 
B 9665 


MOISEIWITSCH — MEDTNER 
Round Dance. (Two Parts). Medtner. B9g90 


MOURA LYMPANY 
Les Jeux d’caux a la Villa d’Este. — Lisze. 
C 3721 


EVELYN ROTHWELL 
and Hallé Orchestra cond. by Barbirolli 
Oboe Concerto in C. Pergelesi. C 3731 





IK “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” || 


ee | 





cite Ftaenuih of CLuality 
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LUTON CHORAL SOCIETY 


and The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by Sir Thomas Beecham 
Song of the High Hills, Delius. | DB 6470-2 


(Recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust) 


BERNAC & POULENC 
Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée. Ravel. Chanson 
romanesque ; Chanson 4 boire ; Chanson 
épique. - . - . - DA 1864 


MARGHERITA GRANDI 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by Sir Thomas Beecham 


‘Sleep Walking Scene’, ‘Macbeth’. Vert. 
DB 6739-40 


MENUHIN 
and Marcell Gazelle (Piano) 
Roumanian Folk Dances. Bartok arr. Szekely. 


DB 6178 


SCHIPA — FAVERO 
L’Amico Fritz; Cherry Duet. Mascagni. 
DB 3067 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
Herdmaiden’s Song; I dive not where [ love. 


B qgo1 
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